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HEMLOCK 


By Act No. 233, approved June 22, 1931, the General Assembly selected 
the hemlock (Tsuga canadensis Linnaeus) as the official State tree. Pennsyl- 
vania, the only State embodying the idea of trees and forests in its name— 
Penn’s Woods—thus acquired by an Act of legislation something that few 
states possess. France has her fleur de lis, Scotland has the thistle, Ireland 
has its shamrock, but Pennsylvania has her official state symbol, the hemlock. 

In declaring and adopting the hemlock as the State tree of Pennsylvania, 
the General Assembly considered that the hemlock is still today, as it was of 
old, the tree most typical of the forests of Pennsylvania; the hemlock yielded 
to our pioneers the wood from which they wrought their cabin homes; the 
hemlock gave its bark to found a mighty industry; the hemlock everywhere 
lends kindly shelter and sure haven to wild things of the forest; and the 
lighted hemlock at Christmas time dazzles the bright eyes of the child with 
an unguessed hope and bears to the aged, in its leaves of evergreen, a sign 
and symbol of faith in immortality. 



























































RUFFED GROUSE 


By Act No. 234 of the General Assembly, approved June 22, 1931, Penn- 
sylvania adopted the “king of the game birds,” the ruffed grouse (Bonasa 
umbellus) as its official game bird. Of Pennsylvania’s six resident game birds, 
the ruffed grouse is the most difficult to hunt, the most mysterious in its 
habits, and the most thrilling in its behavior. For centuries men with gun in 
hand, heart in the autumnal highlands, and the swish of fall leaves in their 
faces have sought this native citizen of Penn’s Woods. It typifies all that is 
wild and free; it displays courage, skill, and survival of the fittest. There is 
no finer symbol of the Keystone State. 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


By Act No. 107, approved May 5, 1933, the General Assembly adopted the 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) as Pennsylvania’s official State flower. 
Mountain Laurel normally begins to bloom in Pennsylvania during late May 
and its pink and white blossoms are found in wooded areas well into June. 
Thousands of tourists from our cities and other states are attracted to the 
mountains each year to view this seasonal display of natural beauty. One of 
the few broad-leaved shrubs native to the Commonwealth whose leaves are 
evergreen, the Mountain Laurel is distributed throughout most of the state’s 
15 million acres of forestland. It is particularly abundant in Pike and Monroe 
counties in the northeast, Tioga County in the north, Jefferson and Clarion 
counties to the west, Centre and Huntingdon counties in the central portion 
of the state, and ranges widely through the “southern tier” districts. It is 
illegal to pick, break, damage, dig out or transplant Mountain Laurel (or 
other wild shrubs and flowers) from public or private forest lands. 
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By Maurice K. Goddard 


‘ Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 


A Speech Delivered At The 


Graduation of the Ninth Class of Student Officers 


The Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
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and _ state problems. 
Teed yt 


March 21, 1959 


OU gentlemen who are graduat- 

ing here today are about to be- 
come guardians of a priceless Penn- 
sylvania asset—our wildlife and the 
forests which shelter it. 

Some of you may have been at- 
tracted to the life of a game pro- 
tector because you like the out-of- 
doors; because it is a wonderful life 
away from the hub-hub and dirt of 
an industrial civilization. 

But I tell you today that if you are 
entering this vocation because it in- 
terests you more than the problems 
of urban life, you are going into the 


/ wrong business. You are going to find 


yourselves as involved with the prob- 
lems of urban living as any city 
policeman, building inspector, or 
mayor. 

It is my sincere opinion that you 
are about to enter into an extremely 
important arena of modern living— 
one involving some major national 




















Allow me to explain what I mean. 
We are engaged in a critical Battle 
for Space. And just because the 
rockets and the missiles are grabbing 
the headlines at the moment, don’t 
think for one instant that the Battle 
for Space is going on somewhere out 
beyond the Moon. 

The really important Battle for 
Space—important for our national 
survival and our economic well-being 
—is taking place right here on God’s 
Green Earth. 

If you think this is merely a figure 
of speech, allow me to recite a few 
facts of modern life. 

The population of the United 
States is somewhere around 175,000,- 
000 people right now. In just 15 
years, if the experts are right, it will 
be 228,000,000. 

Every nine months, babies born in 
the United States, together with 
some slight immigration, add a city 
the size of Philadelphia to our na- 
tional population. 

Between 1950 and next year—1960 
—one million new people will have 
been born or moved into the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area. 

Why should these facts be of in- 
terest to a Game Protector? 

Because, while you are thinking 
about improving food habitats for 
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ducks or increasing our wild turkey 
population, you are going to have to 
start thinking more about another 
animal—the human being. 

The flood of babies born into this 
world means a lot of problems for 
you and me. We are interested in 
preserving as much of the natural 
beauty and wildlife in our state as 
we can. But the baby boom is going 
to make this a very difficult job. Our 
cities are growing at an astounding 
rate, gobbling up the countryside so 
quickly that you can almost stand 
and watch it happen. 

Each day 3000 acres of land are 
bull-dozed under to make way for 
housing developments, highways, and 
shopping centers. 

Each year, one half million acres 
of farmland are taken out of produc- 
tion to make room for the sprawling 
growth of our cities. 

The need for land has created an 
immense pressure upon our State 
Forest and Game Lands. Every day 
a new interest wants to encroach on 
these lands for one reason or another. 
It is going to take an increasing 
amount of fortitude to withstand 
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these pressures. Allow me to cite one 
example. 

As our cities get bigger and our 
population spreads farther and far- 
ther across the face of the land, trans- 
portation becomes more and more 
important. To meet the need for bet- 
ter transportation, construction has 
started on a 41,000-mile Interstate 
Highway system. I am all for these 
new roads. They are urgently needed. 
But allow me to show you the kind 
of problem it will make for you as 
men keenly interested in preserving 
our wildlife and other natural re- 
sources. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, obso- 
lete by modern standards, has a 200- 
foot right-of-way. Every mile of the 
turnpike, if you figure it out, takes 
about 25 acres of land. 

About 50 acres are needed for a 
modern highway. The Interstate pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania calls for 1500 
miles of new roads. This means that 
75,000 acres of land will be required 
in Pennsylvania alone for the Inter- 
state system. 

Our studies show that it takes 
about 40 acres to feed one deer. 
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Cover thousands of acres of deer 
grazing land with concrete and you 
see what happens. 

This is not to mention, of course, 
the impact upon our wildlife when a 
fenced-in, limited-access highway is 
built right across their grazing range. 

And don’t think that these pres- 
sures are off somewhere in the future. 

One of the vital links in the Inter- 
state System will be the Pennsylvania 
Shortway. As all of you know, just a 
day or two ago ground was broken 
for the first link in the Shortway 
nearby in Brookville. While this start 
at construction of the Shortway has 
been proclaimed as a great economic 
boom to the northern half of the 
state, we in the field of conservation 
must also see it as something of a loss 
in other respects. This important and 
badly needed highway will cross the 
state’s midriff where a great deal of 
our state forest and games lands are 
located. The Pennsylvania Shortway 
Association said in its most recent 
bulletin that one of the factors in 
favor of the Shortway is the fact that 
it will traverse state-owned lands and 
therefore will not cost as much as it 


might have if built across lands be- 
ing used for other purposes. 

A day or two ago I read about an- 
other gentleman calling for a high- 
way between Buffalo and Baltimore, 
who pointed out that such a road 
could be built through state forests, 
thereby reducing the cost of the high- 
way. 

It has apparently not occurred to 
this man, nor to some members of 
the Shortway Association, that the 
public forest and game lands were 
purchased for a reason just as im- 
portant in its way as the need for 
new highways. 

This is just an example of the 
kind of pressure that is going to be 
exerted on our state lands as our 
population booms. 

Our wildlife is by no means the 
only resource affected. I do not need 
to tell any of you about the delicate 
balance which exists between man 
and his environment. Our wildlife 
kept in balance helps both the farm- 
er and the city dweller in many ways. 
The forest which shelters this wild- 
life provides recreation, a renewable 
timber resource, and perhaps still 


ALMOST FIFTY ACRES of land are needed for each mile of modern highway. The new 
Federal Interstate Highway System in Pennsylvania will require 75,000 acres in Pennsyl- 


vania alone. 
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more important, protection against 
floods and soil erosion. 


Destroy this balance and you de- 
stroy the economy of our Common- 
wealth. I can recite for you the names 
of a dozen past civilizations that 
crumbled into dust because they seri- 
ously violated this balance. 


To show you our problem, allow 
me to quote Dr. Edward Higbee of 
the University of Delaware, who 
spoke before the National Wildlife 
Conference a few weeks ago in New 
York. 


“In less than 20 years,” Dr. Higbee 
said, “the population of the United 
States has increased by 50 million 
people. In this century the world has 
used up and lost forever more nat- 
ural resources ‘an in all previous 
history. And there are ow alive, 
with an unprecedented appetite for 
resources, 10 percent of all the men 
who ever lived on this earth; 25 bil- 
lion people in the long million years 
since the dawn of men; 2.5 billion 
since Yellowstone National Park was 
created.” 


Again, I want to emphasize that I 
am not disputing the need for more 
highways, or more housing, or more 
industry. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
see how anyone can oppose such 
things in view of our population 
boom. 


But I do think that we have reached 
the point in this nation of ours—so 
rapidly filling up with people—when 
it has become imperative for us to sit 
down and decide what kind of society 
we want. There is no longer room 
for the indiscriminate abuse of our 
land. We must decide now, before all 
the land near our cities is gone, what 
kind of uses we want to make of the 
land we have. It may be too late in 
just a few years. 


Many people, in favor of zoning 
laws for residential and industrial 
development, make the mistake of 
thinking that reserving lands for for- 
est for the propagation of wildlife 
and parks has little economic justifi- 


cation and that these land uses, there- 
fore, should receive lower priority 
than others. 

I say to these people that they are 
dead wrong and had better revise 
their thinking before too much dam- 
age is done... 

Modern industry is a new breed of 
cat. It is profoundly concerned with 
the morale and health of its em- 
ployees because it knows that these 
days a happy business is a prosperous 
one. 

I receive in my office many in- 
quiries from great industrial con- 
cerns interested in locating in Penn- 
sylvania. They want to know the rec- 
reational assets of a locality before 
they finally select a site. “Where can 
our families go to swim, picnic, hunt, 
or fish?” they ask. 

Ignore the immeasurable flood con- 
trol and soil conservation benefits of 
our forests. Debunk the asset of our 
wildlife. Still the economic value 
which our recreational facilities offer 
in attracting new industry to the 
Commonwealth remains. 

Recreation has become a perma- 
nent and necessary part of the Amer- 
ican scene. Recognizing this, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last year appointed 
a special commission to look into the 
nation’s Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources. Mr. Laurence Rockefeller, 
chairman of the commission, said just 
last week that people used to think 
that recreation was a waste of time. 

“We can recognize as a sign of our 
reaching maturity as a people that 
this attitude is beginning to change,” 
Mr. Rockefeller said. He continued: 
“We are beginning to recognize that 
outdoor recreation—as a healthy, sat- 
isfying, and often creative use of 
leisure time—has evolved from a lux- 
ury of a few to a necessity of the 
many.” 

Just as a symptom of this growing 
interest in the out-of-doors, allow me 
to remind you that last year 20 mil- 
lion people used our state parks. Use 
of the parks has tripled in 7 years. 
People who tent-and-trailer camped 
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alone increased by 100,000 in one 


year’s time. 

Pennsylvania is one of the leading 
states in the number of hunters li- 
censed. No state offers more diversi- 
fied hunting opportunities. 

We are fortunate, in that, al- 
though Pennsylvania is one of the 
leading urban and industrial states 
of the nation and one of the most 
heavily populated, we stand high in 
the amount of publicly-owned forest 
and game land. This is an invaluable 
attraction for new industries. It is a 
priceless heritage for our citizens. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting on 
this last day of National Wildlife 
Week that Pennsylvania is one of the 
few states in the United States that 
showed a distinct increase in the 
number of hunters over the past year. 
With the possible exception of New 
York, no eastern industrial state can 
offer better fishing and hunting at- 
tractions. 

I remember the envy expressed by 
one Ohio official in a conversation a 
few months ago. Ohio, like Pennsy]l- 
vania, is heavily populated. Yet, that 
state has only a few hundred thou- 
sand acres of recreational land com- 
pared to our nearly three million. 

We must search for and reserve as 
much land for recreation as we can 

















find before it is claimed for other 


uses. 

But to acquire it is not enough. 
We must also protect it daily from 
the threat of encroachment—from in- 
terests who forgot the needs of the 
future in order to meet the exigen- 
cies of the present moment. 

This is not an easy task. Each day 
sees new requests for a road, or a 
pipeline, or a power line right-of- 
way through our forests. At times we 
must accede to these demands. But 
we have reached the point where 
each request must be carefully 
weighed in the public interest. 

All of the needs of our society are 
now beginning to compete with one 
another. Greater and greater de- 
mands are made upon our land, wa- 
ter, and forest resources. If we are to 
resolve this conflict in the best in- 
terests of Pennsylvania, all of these 
interests must sit down together and 
work out a plan for the Common- 
wealth’s future. Cooperation is the 
only means for meeting the chal- 
lenge. 

The Fish and Game Commissions 
and the Department of Forests and 
Waters have established a wonderful 
spirit of cooperation in developing 
the state’s natural resources for the 
recreation of our citizens. 
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The Department has seeded old 
logging roads for the Game Commis- 
sion, as one example. We have also 
helped the Commission in problems 
of erosion. 

The Commission and the Depart- 
ment traded 1000 acres of land last 
year so that Forests and Waters will 
be able to build a new state park in 
Cambria County and the Game Com- 
mission will be able to consolidate 
some of its game land holdings. 

The Fish Commission and the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters 
worked together to create the new 
Gouldsboro State Park, opened last 
year. 


There has been praiseworthy co- 
operation from other state agencies 
too. The Highway Department has 
built roads and bridges in some of 
our state parks. 


Much more could be done. Fill 
from road-building, for example, 
could be used by the Department of 
Forests and Waters in construction of 
dams at our new state park sites or 
by the Fish Commission and Game 
Commission in creating new fishing 
lakes or waterfowl refuges. 

When there is no alternative but 
to extend a road through state for- 
ests, then there must be an arrange- 
ment where other lands can be ex- 
changed for the public land lost. 

Home builders and developers, in- 
dustrial planners, and the municipal- 
ities of the state must join hands, too, 
in setting aside some of the remain- 
ing open lands for recerational use. 


One word of warning in closing. 
You will be working for the Com- 
monwealth. You will find that work- 
ing for Government is not an easy 
job, and sometimes can be quite frus- 
trating. Some will accuse you of fol- 
lowing too restrictive a policy. Others 
will say that you are not restrictive 
enough. Some will condemn you for 
not doing enough for wildlife. Others 
will claim that you do too much. At 
times you will wonder whether your 
work has been recognized. But you 
will always have the satisfaction in 
the end of knowing that you are 
working for the people and this has 
its own rewards. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said in 
talking about our famous predeces- 
sor in Pennsylvania conservation, Gif- 
ford Pinchot: 

“It is not the critic who counts, 
not the man who points out how the 
strong man stumbled or where the 
doer of deeds could have done them 
better. 

“The credit belongs to the man 
who is actually in the arena; whose 
face is marred by dust and sweat and 
blood; who strives valiantly, who errs 
and comes up short again and again; 
who knows the great enthusiasms, 
the great devotions, and spends him- 
self in a worthy cause; who at the 
best knows in the end the triumphs 
of high achievement; and who at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly; so that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid 
souls who know neither defeat nor 
victory.” 
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1. Why is the ovenbird so-named? 

2. Some warblers seen in Pennsyl- 
vania have come from as far 
south as South America. True or 
false? 

3. What warbler wears a “bandit’s 
mask”? 


4, Can you name _ our largest 
warbler? 
5. Because of their seed-eating 


habits warblers destroy countless 
noxious weeds. True or false? 

6. What common warbler is striped 
with black and white like a zebra? 

7. One of our common warblers is 
often heard singing on moonlight 
nights. Which one? 

8. Why is the myrtle warbler so- 
named? 


F YOU are not already familiar 

with those fascinating little birds 
we call the wood warblers, you 
should not waste a bit of time mak- 
ing their acquaintance. At this very 
moment they are passing through 
Pennsylvania’s forests and orchards 
on their annual trip north, some 
heading for Canada and Alaska from 
wintering grounds in Central and 
South America. In central Pennsyl- 


Warblers On The Move 


WALKIN’ 
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vania the migration reaches its peak 
around the second week of May and, 
although the birds sometimes trickle 
through in a steady but unspectac- 
ular stream, they just as often appear 
in unbelievable numbers. Frequently, 
a cold front halts the movement, 
damming up the flow from the 
south. When the resulting concentra- 
tion begins to move, the forests are 
literally crawling with warblers. 

Of the 160 species of wood warblers 
about 36 different kinds visit Penn- 
sylvania. With the exception of one, 
the yellow-breasted chat, they are 
dainty little birds of from 414 to 6 
inches in length. They wear any con- 
ceivable pattern of markings and 
come in_ assorted colors — yellow, 
orange, blue, red, green, chestnut, 
gray, black, and white to name a few. 

They are extremely active birds, 
as you will learn when you attempt 
to keep one in the field of your 
binocular as he flits from branch to 
branch. 

Insects form the bulk of their diet. 
Some specialize in examining the 
bark of trees for hidden food. Others 
go through the foliage with a fine- 
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toothed comb. Still others are adept 
at snatching flying insects out of the 
air. During the nesting season cater- 
pillars are their main fare, and the 
inch-worms that are poked down the 
throats of infant warblers would 
stagger the imagination. 

Space won't permit the inclusion of 

more than a fraction of our warblers 
in this article, so I chose the follow- 
ing twelve species. All of these but 
the myrtle warbler are known to 
nest in Pennsylvania, and the latter 
is sometimes encountered here dur- 
ing the winter months. There are 
many other wood warblers that rear 
their young in our state, but these 
will be treated at some later date. 
1. Black and white warbler—Few 
birds are as unmistakable as _ this 
boldly streaked black and white busy- 
body. If its plumage is unique among 
warblers its manner is even more so. 
When not singing a high, thin teesee, 
teesee, teesee the black and white is 
constantly hopping up, down, and 
around the tree trunks searching for 
insects like a zebra-striped nuthatch. 
The female is similarly patterned, 
but her colors are duller. 


2. Myrtle warbler—Frequently travel- 
ling in flocks the myrtle is one of our 
earliest warblers to appear. It is blue- 
gray bird with white underparts 
streaked with black. Four yellow 
patches—one on the crown, one on 
the rump, and one on each side of 
the breast—make identification easy. 
The female is similar but with 
brownish upperparts. 


This warbler was so named be- 
cause of its fondness for the berries 
of the wax myrtle, or bayberry. The 
few individuals wintering in our state 
apparently find poison ivy berries an 
acceptable substitute. 

3. Black-throated green warbler—Al- 
though known chiefly as a migrant 
this pretty little warbler frequently 
nests in the hemlock forests of north- 
ern Pennsylvania. It is an olive green 
bird with yellow cheeks, black throat 
and upper breast. The rest of the 


underparts are white, the _ sides 
streaked with black. The wing bars 
are white. In the female the black 
is generally confined to scattered 
spots on the upper breast and streaks 
along the sides. 


The black-throated’s song has a 
quite distinctive buzzy quality. 


4. Chestnut-sided warbler — You'll 
have no trouble identifying this 
handsome fellow. His plumage shows 
considerable white which, together 
with the yellow crown, black triangle 
on the side of the face, and chestnut 
streak on each side of the body, 
makes identification simple. This 
bird nests in many parts of the state, 
seeming to prefer brushy hillsides of 
forest understory for its summer 
home. 


5. Ovenbird—This thrush-like little 
bird’s extremely loud cry of teacher, 
Teacher, TEACHER, TEACHER 
ringing through the woodlands is 
one of spring’s familiar sounds. An 
entirely different performance, a 
flight song uttered as the bird flutters 
high above the treetops, is one of the 
most intricate and inspired in nature. 
In coloration the ovenbird is tawny 
olive above, with a black-bordered 
orange-brown crown and a_ promi- 
nent white eye-ring. Its underparts 
are white, streaked with black. The 
name ovenbird is derived from the 
fancied resemblance of its odd nest, 
a dome-shaped structure with a side 
entrance, to an old-fashioned oven. 
6. Cerulean warbler—This delicately 
colored bird is rather common in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, but is 
quite rare in the rest of the state. 
Unfortunately it spends most of its 
time high in the trees, consequently 
its presence is often unsuspected 
even where plentiful. Its upperparts 
are grayish blue, somewhat streaked 
with black. The underparts are white 
with a blue-gray band across the 
upper breast and blue-black streaks 
on the sides. The wing bars and a 
line behind the eye are white. 


7. Yellow warbler—As the name im- 
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plies, this bird is predominantly 
yellow. Its upperparts are washed 
with olive, while the breast is finely 
streaked with rust. The wing bars 
are yellow. Mrs. Yellow Warbler is 
duller than her mate and the breast 
streaks are faint or entirely wanting. 


Because of its abundance and its 
inclination to nest in the shrubbery 
of our gardens this bird is probably 
our best known warbler. It is one of 
the species most commonly victimized 
by the parasitic cowbird. 


8. Magnolia warbler—This exquisite 
warbler does nest in our up-state 
hemlock forests, but is more often 
seen during the spring and _ fall 
migrations. Its coloration is quite 
striking. The upperparts are chiefly 
black, although the crown is gray, 
the markings around the eye are 
white, and the rump is yellow. The 
wingcoverts form a large white patch. 
Its underparts are bright yellow, 
boldly streaked with black. As usual, 
the female is considerably duller in 
coloration. 

9. Redstart—Considering its abund- 
ance and attractive appearance this 
pretty warbler is not as well known 
as it deserves to be. The male’s 
upperparts are black. The center por- 
tion of all but the middle tail 
feathers is salmon in color, a salmon 
band crosses each wing, and a patch 
of somewhat deeper hue marks each 
side of the breast. The chest and 
throat, too, are black. In the female’s 
plumage the black is replaced by gray 
and the salmon by pale yellow. Her 
throat and breast are white. The red- 
start has a pleasing habit of droop- 
ing his wings, spreading his tail, and 
pirouetting prettily, as though vainly 
modelling his fine attire. Appro- 
priately enough, in view of his fond- 
ness for catching flying insects, Na- 
ture has given the redstart a rather 
wide, flat bill generously fringed with 
bristles, much like the bill of the 
true flycatchers. 


10. Hooded warbler—This plump fel- 
low is named for the black hood that 


covers his crown, throat, and chest. 
The rest of the upperparts are olive, 
the outer tail feathers having white 
on the inner vanes. The underparts 
are rich yellow. The female has only 
a hint of a hood. Once you learn to 
recognize this bird’s bold song you 
will find the hooded warbler is one 
of the more common warblers of our 
woodlands. Because it haunts the 
undergrowth rather than the treetops 
it is easily observed. 

11. Yellow-breasted chat—This amus- 
ing fellow differs from other mem- 
bers of the warbler family in many 
ways. He is much larger, for instance, 
exceeding the average warbler by a 
good two inches in length. His bill 
is stout, his tail long, and his reper- 
toire of clucks, whistles, squawks, and 
chats is most un-warblerlike. Flushed 
from his favorite thicket he flits to 
another hiding place, long tail flop- 
ping loosely as he flies. When the 
moon is bright it is a common thing 
to hear the chat singing away any 
hour of the night. He is a handsome 


fellow, with his incredibly yellow 
throat, chest, and breast. His upper- 
parts are olive, while the cheeks are 
blackish, and the eye ring white. 

12. Maryland yellow-throat—Like its 


over-sized cousin, the chat, this 
diminutive warbler haunts brambly 
thickets, fencerows, and swamps, sel- 
dom venturing far from cover. As a 
rule, the first indication of its pres- 
ence is sharp chek coming from the 
depth of a briar patch. The song is 
quite different—a ringing wichity, 
wichity, wichity. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
1. Because his roofed-over nest re- 
sembles an old-fashioned oven. 

. True. 

. The Maryland yellow-throat. 

. The yellow-breasted chat. 

. False. Warblers live almost en- 
tirely upon insects. 

. The black and white warbler. 

. The yellow-breasted chat. 

. Because of its fondness for wax 
myrtle berries. 
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Haunted Hunting Grounds 
» The River of Hate 
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A LIHoucH the valley of the 
Clarion river is not the wildest, 

nor the most remote, of the hunting 

grounds available to the Pennsyl- 

vania hunter, it is certainly unique 

and outstanding in one respect; its 

historical background. For to this val- 

ley, so situated that the waters of its 

tumbling river furnished one of the 

| most direct routes to the unsettled, 
j unexplored wilderness of the West, 
: came many of the trappers, traders 
and missionaries who are credited 
with being among the first of the 

white men to cross over the great 

divide of the Alleghenies and float 

their canoes down into a new land 

that spread out towards the setting 

sun. By making the Marvin Creek 
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portage, these travelers, most of them 
coming from New York and other 
northern colonies, could cut out the 
big bend of the Allegheny, descend 
the Clarion, and take up again on 
the major river well down towards 
its confluence with the Ohio. 


Because of this, the Clarion river 
was an important waterway. Yet it 
never gained the importance it might 
have had, for it lay in a contested 
area somewhat of a no-man’s-land, 
between two powerful Indian tribes. 
Both the Delawares and the Senecas 
claimed the valley. And although 
neither of them considered it worth 
the cost of holding it, both were ex- 
tremely concernéd with what went 
on there. As a result, skirmishes be- 
tween war and hunting parties of the 
rival tribes were far from uncom- 
mon, especially in that section of the 
valley where the town of Clarion is 
now located. So intense were the feel- 
ings between the Delawares and 
Senecas at the time the French first 
came to the Clarion that they referred 
to it as “riviere au Fiel,” or, River 
of Hate. Consequently, in those times, 
it was only the brave or the foolhardy 
who dared to course the river or 
pitch their camp on the moss-covered 
floor of this controversial valley. 

Yet even in the thickest of this 
bickering between the two tribes 
there was one Indian who wandered 
up and down the Clarion with his 
hunting parties, going where and 
when he pleased. He was Go-go-wah- 
sah, a Seneca, who was known to the 
white men as Jack Snow. 

Jack Snow was an odd name—but 
a logical one. For Go-go-wah-sah, in 
the old Seneca tongue, could be in- 
terpreted to mean Snow Snake, and 
in the Seneca way of saying it in Eng- 
lish could have sounded like “Snow 
Jack.” To the White Man such a 
name would make little sense, so it 
would be turned to make it Jack 
Snow. Yet even the name Snow 
Snake, as the Seneca intended it, 
wasn’t derogatory in its meaning. For 


Go-go-wah-sah, or Snow Snake, is a 
highly skilled game of the Indians 
and to be a good player is considered 
a mark of great respect. 

Go-go-wah-sah, or Snow, was well 
liked and respected by his own tribes- 
men; but decidedly, and desperately, 
feared by the Delawares. In some 
manner, and at some time, he had 
convinced these natural enemies of 
his that he possessed a powerful medi- 
cine that would bring disaster to any 
man who crossed him. They were 
convinced as only a superstitious In- 
dian could be convinced. And while 
both the frightened Delawares and 
his brother Senecas had to be con- 
tent with hunting grounds that were 
gradually being overrun by the White 
Man and his settlements, Go-go-wah- 
sah, plying the grounds on which 
either of these feared to tread, had 
the lush Clarion valley practically to 
himself. 


Such a situation wasn’t as outland- 
ish as it may sound. For, as an In- 
dian, Jack Snow was something 
special. Within the meshwork of his 
own tribe he was somewhat of a 
devil-may-care renegade who had 
little respect for the authority of the 
appointed chieftans. A strong war- 
rior and a proven hunter, he had 
little need to look up to anyone; and 
being blessed with an overwhelming 
self confidence, he never did. And al- 
though it was the duty and privilege 
of the tribal leaders to organize and 
authorize all hunting parties, ap- 
pointing a leader, it never occurred 
to Snow to wait for their directives. 
Rather than that, he would gather 
together a group of his friends, and 
with their squaws and papooses trail- 
ing behind, be off on a jaunt that 
might last for several months. The 
stalwart Indian and his band of rov- 
ing hunters were a common sight to 
settlers throughout all of the im- 
mediate Indian country. 

But it was the Clarion valley that 
saw the most of Snow and his fol- 
lowers. From the mouth of the river, 
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where the Clarion flows into the Al- 
legheny, all the way to the spring fed 
headwaters of either the east or west 
branch, these migrating Redskins 
would make camp and hunt for a 
time. Then, following the Indian’s 
custom of never staying long in one 
place, they would soon move either 
up or down the river to pitch an- 
other camp. In this manner, they 
would, within the course of a hunt- 
ing trek, cover the entire length of 
the valley. And, if the party was a 
large one, might even double back 
to re-hunt the territory. Seemingly, 
it was Snow’s custom to hunt the 
lower valley during the warmer 
months, then move on to the high 
plateaus above the headwaters for 
deer and elk when the snows of win- 
ter aided in tracking these wide-rang- 
ing animals. 

Among the Senecas, the hunting of 
larger game, such as bear and elk, 
was strictly an occupation for the 
braves. But the taking of the smaller 
species, ranging from rabbits to young 
deer, was a project that employed all 
of the members of the party, from 


the aged warrior to the youngest 
children, and used all the imple- 
ments at the hunter’s command. In 
the earliest days, arrows, stone 
hatchets, clubs and crude stone 
throwers were the weapons of the 
hunt, but later, after the coming of 
the White Man, guns were used by 
those who were better equipped. Yet 
stone hatchets and clubs were still 
the weapons of the squaws and chil- 
dren of Snow’s expeditions and many 
of the braves were still using the 
bentbow and flint-headed arrows. 

So equipped, and dragging with 
them all of those items which made 
an Indian hunting party a sight to 
behold, Snow and his followers would 
move to a selected campsite. Then, 
while the squaws set up the camp, 
he and his friends would pass their 
idle time either playing Indian games 
or spear-fishing along the banks of 
the river. The preparation of the 
camp and the building of the racks 
on which the meat and hides would 
be dried could take several days. But 
when it was accomplished, and the 
Indian signs were found to be en- 


SENECA INDIANS of the Allegheny Reservation still play the Snow-Snake, or Go-wa-sa, 
game ardently. A group of them, so employed, can be found at any time there is snow 


on the ground. 
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couraging, a day for the hunt would 
be set and the camp would take on a 
holiday spirit. And the dancing, to 
the chant of Seneca hunting dirges 
and the beating of water-drums, 
would gain in tempo as the time for 
the hunt approached. Finally, on the 
selected day and at the appointed 
hour, the whole group would trudge 
off into the forest to line up accord- 
ing to Snow’s direction. 

First, Snow would arrange his 
hunters in a huge circle with the 
space between each of them being 
quite wide at the start. Then, for an 
hour or two, they would remain un- 
movingly still in their places to allow 
any alarmed animals to again settle 
themselves. When Snow felt that this 
had been accomplished, he would 
signal, and the hunters would start 
moving forward, drawing the circle 
together by converging towards its 
center. 

It has been said that the Indian 


SHAKE-THE-BUSH HUNTING was of such importance to the Senecas that they used it 
as a basis of a ceremonial dance which is still performed at their religious festivals. 





laughed at the White Man for build- 
ing a fire so big he couldn’t get close 
to it. Instead, the Indian built a 
small fire and hovered over it, thus 
being more fully warmed—not roasted 
in front and frozen behind. If this 
was the case, then the Seneca’s way 
of driving his game into his death 
trap was just as different from the 
White Man’s way of driving game as 
was the building of his fire. For 
slowly and methodically, with the 
least human noise possible, the In- 
dian moved towards the center of the 
circle doing nothing more than vigor- 
ously shaking the bushes as he went. 
In this manner, he raised the game 
and moved it ahead of him, but as 
the animal was only slightly alarmed 
it moved neither too fast nor too far 
ahead of the hunter. This was im- 
portant to the Seneca. For with his 
short-ranged weapons it was neces- 
sary that he get close to his quarry 
before frightening it into full flight. 
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As the circle closed, with the 
hunters drawing closer and closer to- 
gether, the game from a wide area 
was concentrated and moved towards 
its center. And it was not until this 
circle was fairly well closed, most 
likely when animals coming from 
one direction met others coming 
from the opposite, that the game was 
finally frightened and put to full 
flight. But by this time, though, the 
hunters had closed in to where they 
could dash into the midst of the mill- 
ing animals and slaughter them with 
their crude instruments. This was the 
Seneca’s way of hunting game and 
there is little doubt that their kills 
were considerable in a country as 
prolific as the Clarion valley was in 
the days of Jack Snow. 

When the hunt was over all hands 
would help in the gathering of the 
fallen game, most of which, although 
critically injured, still had to be 
finished off with a knife or a blow 
from a stone hatchet. Then drags 
were shaped from saplings and the 
carcasses carted back to camp. Here, 
the squaws and young girls would 
take over to skin the game and pre- 
pare the meat for the drying racks, 


SENECA BONE AND STONE UTENSILS 
included the hatchet heads shown here. 
Securely bound between two sticks, which 
served as the handle, they made a deadly 
close-range weapon in the hands of an ex- 
perienced brave. 
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while Snow and his friends would go 
back to playing the Indian games or 
fishing in the river. And this would 
be the course of their life until the 
skins were dried and the meat cured, 
then it would be decided whether to 
stage another hunt on the same 
ground, or rhove to a new location. 
Usually this was a matter of little 
consequence to the party, but with 
the Indian’s inborn desire to be on 
the move it was almost always a case 
of them striking out for a new camp- 
site. 

So successful was the Seneca’s 
method of driving game into a circle 
where it could be easily killed that, 
with the settlement of the country, it 
became highly popular with the 
white man and for a time “circle 
hunts” were the rage of the day. The 
rifle-equipped settlers were in a far 
better position to kill than the 
crudely weaponed Indian had been, 
so the amount of game slaughtered 
by this method reached fantastic pro- 
portions. For a time, it was a highly 
popular sport. But eventually, be- 
cause of the volume of close-in shoot- 
ing, the number of wounded hunters 
reached alarming numbers and it was 
soon impossible to find enough 
hunters who would chance the game. 
Due to this, the sport died a natural 
death. Yet many “circle hunts” were 
organized and conducted throughout 
the Clarion valley in the early days 
and there is little doubfé that they 
accounted for large takes of game. 

But whether or not Jack Snow’s 
“circle hunts” brought him and his 
followers anywhere near the amount 
of game they later brought the white 
settlers, they were still productive 
enough to keep him and his parties 
well fed and highly successful by 
Indian standards. And while he and 
his nomad tribe moved up and down 
the Clarion valley their camps were 
happy camps and the papooses were 
round-bellied from the _ succulent 
meat of their trophies. Life along the 
Clarion river, which other Indians 
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had reason to call “The River of 
Hate,” was good for Jack Snow and 
if he later went to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds of his Seneca fore- 
fathers it is hardly likely the game 
there was any more abundant than 
it had been in the controversial 
valley. His secret of the powerful 
medicine which caused the Dela- 
wares to fear him is gone with him, 
too, but perhaps he still finds use 
for it in that mythical land of Indian 
plenty which, according to Seneca 
legend, lays on the far shore of the 


widest of rivers. 

As I have said, the valley of the 
Clarion river is not the wildest, nor 
the most remote, of the areas avail- 
able to the Pennsylvania hunter. No, 
there are others more wild, and more 
remote. But the average hunter 
would have to travel many, many 
miles to tread on ground that has 
been inhabited by a character more 
colorful, more genuinely interesting, 
than this valley where once lived 
the great Indian hunter, Jack Snow. 





GIVE WILDLIFE AN EDGE 


Many edge, or “border” cuttings 
have been made on State Game 
Lands and other properties under 
the control of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. In the following Dr. 
J. P. Linduska, Director of Wildlife 
Management for Remington Arms 
Company, explains how the practice 
is beneficial to wildlife. 

Says the wildlife management 
specialist, “When you go hunting for 
cottontails, do you put your beagle 
down in the center of a cornfield or 
in the middle of a dense woods? Cer- 
tainly not! You work the hedgerows, 
brushpiles and woodland borders. 
The same thing with quail and 
pheasants. For everyone of these birds 
you find, out in the center of a field, 
you'll find a dozen in the field border, 
on ditch banks and at the edge of 
the thickets. 

And, of course, the real give-away 
on where game hangs out is to watch 
a bird dog with a couple seasons of 
savvy behind him. He'll not putter 
around in the big uniform places. 
You'll find him skirting the edge of 
the field, the edge of the thickets, 
the edge of the orchard, and all the 
other edges where different types of 
vegetation meet. 

It’s no mystery why game inhabits 
these edge situations. That’s where 
they find, in close proximity, all the 


things necessary for a good life—like 
at the juncture of woodlands and 
cropfields. The center of a picked 
cornfield offers feed aplenty, and 
occasionally the birds will wander 
out. And the center of a woods will 
offer protection, and now and again 
they will wander in. But the advan- 
tages of both habitats can be found 
at the edge, and that’s where game 
will spend most of their time. It’s a 
matter of safety and logistics. 

“Translating the principal (rough- 
ly!) to the affairs of humans,” says Dr. 
Linduska, “we enjoy the ultimate in 
‘edge’ by having the kitchen, bed- 
room, bath and nursery all under 
one roof. It makes for more comfort, 
better survival and denser numbers 
than if we had all our kitchens in 
one part of town and all our bed- 
rooms in another. 

In other words, be it a game species 
or other types of animal life, it’s not 
enough simply to have lots of food 
and cover. Unless they are properly 
distributed, one in relationship to the 
other, the amount of wildlife an area 
will support will be limited well be- 
low its real potential. That’s why 
(other things being equal) ten one- 
acre ponds will produce more ducks 
than one ten-acre pond. It’s a large 
part of the reason, too, why the small 
patch farms of yore, were more pro- 
ductive of game than the big con- 
solidated farms of today. 
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District Manager, American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 


ENNSYLVANIA, where the first 

recorded atempt at forest conser- 
vation on the North American con- 
tinent was made two and three quar- 
ter centuries ago, today is setting the 
pace in the wise use of forest re- 
sources as the leading Tree Farm 
state in the Northeast. 

About all that came of William 
Penn’s plan to maintain one acre in 
trees for every five acres cleared was 
the name Pennsylvania, or Penn’s 
Woods. His plan just didn’t have a 
chance because what is now the Key- 
stone State—like much of the whole 
continent—had more trees than its 
people could possibly use. 

Today the picture is different. We 
now have the economic justification 
for growing trees as a crop, and that’s 
just what ever-increasing numbers of 
Pennsylvania forest landowners are 
doing as members of the American 
Tree Farm System. 


If William Penn could come back 
to his beloved woods and take a trip 
around the colony he started in 1681, 
probably one of the first things he’d 
inquire about would be the Tree 
Farm signs along Pennsylvania high- 
ways and byways. He’d nod in appre- 
ciative understanding, too, when it 
was explained that Tree Farm signs 
mark well-managed woodlands dedi- 
cated by their owners to the continu- 
ing growth of trees for man’s use. 
For, in essence, today’s Tree Farms 
are probably what Penn had in mind 
when he wanted to set aside one acre 
in woods out of every five. 


The basic objective of the Ameri- 
can Tree Farm System is to encour- 
age the practice of more forest man- 
agement—more growing of trees as a 
crop—by giving public recognition to 
landowners who are doing a good 
job of forestry. 

The movement was born in 1941 
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when the nation’s first Tree Farm, 
the 120,000 Clemons Tree Farm near 
Montesano, Wash., was dedicated. 
The name “Tree Farm” was the 
happy choice of a country newspaper 
editor as a simple, understandable 
term to convey to the public the con- 
cept of growing timber as a renew- 
able crop. It clearly expressed the 
principle of conservation through 
wise use. 

From this beginning, the program 
has grown steadily until it now in- 
cludes more than 14,000 Tree Farms 
embracing over 48 million acres of 
timberland in 46 states. Wood on this 
tremendous area—more than one and 
half times the entire land area of 
Pennsylvania—is estimated to be 
growing two to three times faster 
than on unmanaged forest lands. 

The program was inaugurated in 
Pennsylvania in 1947 when the Glatco 
Tree Farm, operated by the Glat- 
felter Pulp Wood Company in Adams 
County, was dedicated as the state’s 
first certified Tree Farm. Now Penn- 
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sylvania has 460 Tree Farms com- 
prised of 257,905 acres of well-man- 
aged forest land. The closest rival for 
Tree Farm leadership in the North- 
east is Maine with 246,730 acres on 
248 units. 

While production of better quality 
and more wood crops is the basic aim 
on Tree Farms, the program has its 
benefits for the sportsman. Wildlife 
and timber crops grow best together 
if trees are harvested on a planned 
scientific basis rather than being 
carelessly cut or allowed to stand and 
rot to death at an overmature age. 
Proper timber harvests benefit wild- 
life by providing browse for deer and 
other grazing animals while retaining 
ample timber stands to regulate 
stream flow and to provide game 
cover. 

A Tree Farm is defined as an area 
of privately-owned, tax-paying forest 
land dedicated by its owner to the 
growing and harvesting of repeated 
wood crops. Basic nationwide stand- 
ards, modified by states to fit local 


HARVESTING MATURE TREES is good practice in tree farming. Here a mature yellow 
poplar is felled on an Adams County Tree Farm owned and operated by the Glatfelter 


Pulpwood Company of Spring Grove. 
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conditions, have been set by the 
trustees of American Forest Products 
Industries, Inc., national sponsor of 
the Tree Farm program. The gen- 
eral requirements to become a cer- 
tified tree farmer are the protection 
of woodlands from fire, insects and 
disease while carrying on a planned 
program of regular timber harvests. 

The Keystone State program is 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Forest 
Industries Committee, representing 
major wood dependent industries of 
the Commonwealth and headed by 
George Patterson of the Patterson 
Lumber Company, Inc., Wellsboro. 
Cooperating closely and fully with 
the committee are the Department 
of Forests and Waters and the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association. Other 
conservation agencies also support the 
program. 

Actual operation of the program is 
in the hands of the Pennsylvania 
Tree Farm Committee of ten tech- 
nical foresters representing the in- 
terested groups. Chairman is N. C. 
Tuttle, forester for the Hammermill 


SAWLOG PRODUCTION is one of the 
major pay-offs in tree farming. Here Gerard 
Krumenacker, of Carrolltown, scales a truck- 
load of hard maple logs harvested from a 
nearby Tree Farm. This log was estimated 
to contain 240 board feet of lumber. 



























Paper Co., Erie. Tree Farm certifica- 
tion is granted by this group upon 
consideration of a detailed inspection 
report on the landowner’s property. 
For information on becoming a cer- 
tified tree farmer, timber owners may 
contact any graduate forester or send 
in the applicdtion on this page to the 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Tree Farm 
Committee, 321 Dauphin Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Upon receipt of an application for 
Tree Farm membership, an inspec- 
tion of the property is made free of 
charge by a graduate forester, who 
may be employed by the state or in- 
dustry or may be self-employed. If 
the land appears qualified, or even 
if it is in the doubtful classification, 
the forester submits an inspection re- 
port to the Tree Farm Committee 
which periodically considers reports 
at open meetings. If the land ob- 
viously is not qualified, the inspect- 
ing forester will tell the landowner 
what steps he must take to become 
eligible. 

When an inspection report has 
been approved by the Tree Farm 
Committee, the landowner receives 
a certificate and Tree Farm sign to 
display as his badges of good forest 
management. Often these are pub- 
licly presented to heighten the honor. 
He also gets a free subscription to 
the quarterly AFPI publication, “The 
American Tree Farmer” magazine. 


The pride and profit of tree farm- 
ing Penn’s Woods has attracted a 
wide variety of tax-paying owner- 
ships—paper and lumber companies, 
oil companies, farmers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, shop workers, foresters, hunting 
clubs, resort hotels and even one op- 
erated by a Kiwanis Club to provide 
income for their Memorial Fund. But 
whatever the classification, they all 
share appreciation of the concept of 
trees as a crop. 


Let’s take a look at some of these 
Tree Farms. 

Wilbur L. Dodd of Pine Grove 
Mills jumped at the opportunity to 
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TREE FARMER Doyle V. Heltman of Mill 
Hill looks for next cut after bucking felled 
oak into saw log lengths. 


purchase 441 acres of woodland not 
far from his home because he is an 
ardent hunter. His only thought at 
the time was to have his own land 
for hunting, but he soon had the 
“pleasant surprise” that he could sell 
enough pulpwod to pay the taxes 
and provide additional money for 
improving the game habitat. The 
tract, a certified Tree Farm, is op- 
erated under a management plan 
prepared by Nittany Timberlands, 
Inc., consulting foresters of State 
College. 

N. O. Pittenger of Nottingham has 
planted more than 120,000 trees since 
1927, but his forestry work has gone 
way beyond just reforestation. Woods 
roads are carefully maintained for 
firebreaks, plantations are thinned 
and pruned and selective cuts have 
been periodically made in both plan- 
tations and natural woodlands. Mr. 
Pittenger regards his Tree Farm as 
a very sound economic venture. He 
says he has received satisfactory in- 
come from products harvested and 
still has a forest “which will make a 
better inheritance than life insur- 
ance.” 


Donald C. Leer of York Springs, 
an agricultural graduate of Penn 
State University, credits Tree Farm 
management of his woods as being a 
big factor in enabling him to make 
a success of farming after starting on 
a shoe string. He received $2,000 
for a selective harvest of sawtimber 
which left his woods in better condi- 
tion than it was before cutting. He 
also saves several hundred dollars a 
year by heating his home with wood 
cutting from the Tree Farm and has 
made periodic pulpwood sales. 

Ernest E. Schmiedel of Ridgway 
figures he averages about $300 a year 
extra income in tree farming his 66 
acres of woodland. He regards the 
extra income as just that much gravy 
because he is improving his woods, 
he is utilizing equipment in slack 
periods and because he just plain en- 
joys working in the woods. “Every- 
time I get a couple of hours, I go 
into the woods—it’s just like a vaca- 
tion,” he says. 

These are a few of the success 
stories of Pennsylvania tree farmers. 


FOREST PRODUCTS MARKETS play a 
key role in tree farming. One market avail- 
able to many Pennsvivania landowners is the 
pulpwood market which offers an oppor- 
tunity to sell smaller material. Here a load 
of hardwood pulpwood is checked into yard 
of pulp mill at Johnsonburg. 


























































TREE FARM SIGN is the mark of good citizenship being posted by Tree Farmer Hugh W. 
Alger, of Towanda. ing 















Many more could be told. Whatever by growing wood and providing all = 
their reason and whatever their the other benefits of managed forest 30 
motive, tree farmers are serving lands. = 


themselves and serving the country 
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SCOUTS * 
PHEASANTS 


By John F. Clark 
(Photos by the writer) 


XPLORER Post 53 and Scout 

Troop 53 of Salladasburg, Pa., 
have been organized now for about 
three years. In that time they have 
participated in quite a number of 
conservation projects: Building bird 
and game feeders, setting up and 
servicing game feeding stations dur- 
ing the winter months, Hunter Safety 
programs etc. But the idea of raising 
300 pheasants was a horse of an en- 
tirely different color. 

It all began on a cold Sunday after- 
noon in March when Frank Bren, a 
Director of the Lycoming Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen, called on me. 

“How would your Scout groups 
like to raise some pheasants for the 
Consolidated Sportsmen?” 

One thing you can say about 
Frank, he doesn’t beat around the 
bush! Anyhow, we discussed the 
whole idea pretty thoroughly and he 
gave me the low down on what the 
project would consist of. We would 
receive 300, day old pheasants some- 
time in May or June, and raise them 
for about six weeks. The Game Com- 
mission would supply the birds and 
the feed while Consolidated would 
supply wire, etc. to fix up a brooder 
house. It would be the Scouts’ job to 
keep the pheasants supplied with 
feed, water and anything else that 
they might need. After six weeks in 
our care the birds would be returned 
to the Consolidated Sportsmen to be 
debeaked and turned out into the 
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large holding pens along Loyalsock 
Creek. They would be kept here un- 
til Fall, at which time they would be 
returned to us to release in this area. 

Frank also informed me that he 
had talked to J. J. Cohick, a local 
storekeeper, and that Mr. Cohick 
had promised the use of a vacant 
chicken pen, electric brooder, water 
fountains, feeding trays and elec- 
tricity. 

The whole idea sounded pretty 
good, but naturally I couldn’t com- 
mit the Scouts until they'd had time 
to talk it over. 

After Frank left I called Bill Sell- 
inger, Explorer Advisor of Post 53, 
and gave him the story. We agreed 
to wait until our next weekly meet- 
ing to present the project to the 
boys. 

Needless to say, the Scouts were en- 
thusiastic about the idea, and it 
wasn’t long till everyone had agreed 
to take on the job. It was decided 
that the care and: feeding of the birds 
would be the responsibility of the 
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CLEARING AWAY trash and debris was the 


first step this conservation project for Scouts. 


Explorers, and the Boy Scouts would 
help them wherever necessary. With 
the help of some booklets on pheas- 
ant raising supplied by Michael 
Evancho (Game Protector in this 
area), Bill briefed the boys on what 
their specific jobs would be. 

The next four or five weekends 
were busy ones indeed. The brooder 
house was cleaned out and disin- 
fected. Then wood chips were hauled 
in from a local sawmill. Because the 
chips had quite a bit of sawdust 
mixed in they had to be screened 
through a 4” mesh. After spreading 
the chips evenly over the floor, the 
brooder was set in and tested. Next 
the boys went to work on the out- 
side, erecting a completely enclosed 
yard. It was quite a chore putting up 
the overhead wire, but with the help 
of some of the Scouts’ parents the job 
was finally completed. In the mean- 
time the feed had arrived and was 
placed in the feed bin. 

On May 25th Mike Evancho called 
and said that the birds would be 
delivered the next day. Since most 
of the Scouts were still in school, 
Bill Sellinger, Bill Harvey (Assistant 
Advisor), Mike and myself were on 
hand to receive the new born pheas- 
ants. The actual count was 309 birds. 
After school was out the Scouts 
showed up to get a good look at their 
charges. 


For the first four or five days the 
birds were kept close to the brooder 
by a foot high cardboard fence. 
Working from a duty roster, pre- 
pared in advance, the Explorers fed 
and watered..the chicks twice a day. 
A close watch was kept of the tem- 
perature which was maintained as 
close to 102 degrees as possible. 
After a week of close confinement, 
the fence was removed and the birds 
had the full run of the house. Up 
to this time we had only lost one or 
two birds; then one night disaster 
struck. Due to a faulty thermostat the 
temperature dropped to 75 degrees, 
causing the birds to huddle. The 
next morning Dave Hillyard found 
twenty dead pheasants that had been 
smothered and trampled. The ther- 
mostat was quickly repaired and 
from then on there was no more 
crowding. As the weeks progressed 
and the birds began to feather out, 
the temperature was gradually 
lowered. According to the instruction 
booklet the birds should have been 
turned out into the yard about the 
second week. However, because of 
unseasonably cold and wet weather, 
we didn’t open the doors until the 
fourth week. Because of this pro- 
longed and close confinement some 
picking did occur. This was partly 


BUILDING PENS was the next step. Ex- 
plorers and Scouts worked four or five week- 
ends in these preparatory stages before the 
day-old pheasant chicks were delivered. 
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SIX-WEEK-OLD RINGNECKS were the result of care given by Salladasburg Scouts. In 
mid-July everyone turned out to crate the birds for transfer to holding pens of the Lycoming 
County Consolidated Sportsmen, Of 309 day-old chicks, the Scouts successfully raised 264 


healthy birds. 


eliminated by covering the windows 
with cardboard. We also used an 
antipick remedy that worked very 
well. (Especially after the birds were 
let out in the yard.) 

As the pheasants filled out we had 
to get larger feed trays and water 
fountains. It kept the boys busy keep- 
ing them filled. The feed consisted of 
starter mash for the first three or 
four weeks and pellets from then on. 
The Scouts added weeds and grass 
for a change in diet. 

Finally, on the morning of July 
16th, everyone turned out to crate 
the birds for the trip to the Sports- 
man’s grounds on Loyalsock Creek. 
Out of 309 we returned 264 healthy 
birds. At the pens the pheasants were 
debeaked and turned out into the 
large holding pens. 

As hunters and future hunters 
these Scouts had been given the op- 
portunity to observe first hand some 


of the problems that go with raising 
game birds. The whole project was 
an enjoyable and educational experi- 
ence for the boys. (And adults.) It’s 
a safe bet that the next time one of 
the Scouts lines his sights on a pheas- 
ant he'll be thinking, “Doggone, I'll 
bet that’s one I helped raise.” 

Scouts and leaders who participated 
in the project were: Explorers—David 
Hillyard, Ronald Cohick, Gary 
Young, William Sellinger, Gordon 
Confair, Gary Heyd, Thomas Sell- 
inger, Anthony D’Amato, Ken Feil. 
Boy Scouts—Dean Hillyard, Myron 
Miller, Michal Stahl, Millard 
Charles. Leaders—William Sellinger, 
William Harvey, John Clark, Lee 
Richards, William Miller. Game Pro- 
tectors Michael Evancho and Lester 
Harshbarger. Sportsman Directors— 
Frank Bren, Paul Corson, J. J. Co- 
hick. 
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Feeder Forecasters 


FULTON COUNTY-It was of in- 
terest to me to note the self-reliant 
nature of the wild turkey during the 
past winter. During the period when 
the woods were ice-bound; the tur- 
keys camped at the feeders. When it 
was again possible for them to scratch 
for themselves, they visited the 
feeders rarely. As the scratching be- 
comes less and less productive, they 
are forced to lean more heavily on 
the feeders.—District Game Protector 
Carl Jarrett, McConnellsburg. 


Friendly Fellow 


BUTLER COUNTY-Gene Isaly, 
a sportsman from Evans City, Butler 
County, asked me to drop in one 
day when I happened to be near 
there. This I did and he said he had 
something to show me. While sitting 
in the auto Gene got out and started 
to call, “Oscar.” Soon a big male 
ringneck pheasant came running out 
and sat there. He reached down and 
peted it, picked up the bird and set 
it down. Then it followed him all 
around the yard. Next he tapped the 
hood of the auto and “Oscar” flew 
up and sat there. Now Gene said, 
“Watch this.” Then he opened the 
door of his home and said, “Come on 
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Oscar,” and ‘just as big as life the 
bird followed him in. Gene related 
many other things that the bird has 
done, including watching television 
for hours on his lap. The bird came 
in from the wild as an adult and just 
took to Gene.—District Game Pro- 
tector Paul Miller, Butler. 


Honored Guest 


DELAWARE COUNTY-—On Feb- 
ruary 21, 1959, at a banquet held by 
the Northern Chester County Sports- 
men’s Clubs, I was honored by being 
presented a beautiful engraved plaque 
reading as follows: “Awarded to ED- 
WARD J. FASCHING in recogni- 
tion for his outstanding work in con- 
servation as game protector, by the 
Sportsmen of Chester County.” I was 
taken by surprise, and at a complete 
loss of words for a time, and I can 
only say that words cannot express 
the joy I have received from being 
presented with this plaque, for to me 
it means more than a personal award. 
It means a cemented friendship be- 
tween the sportsmen, the game com- 
mission and its link, the game pro- 
tector. I shall always treasure this 
award.—District Game Protector E. J. 
Fasching, Downingtown. 


Lucky Number 


YORK COUNTY-—At a recent 
Sportsmen’s Meeting, Glenn Hipple, 
R. D. #1, Elizabethtown, told me 
he can no longer be: superstitious. 
His 1958-59 hunting license is F 
13133. The last day he planned to 
hunt deer, (first Saturday in Decem- 
ber), he killed his 13th buck. His 
camp is located in Cameron County. 
—District Game Protector D. H. 
Fackler, Windsor. 
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Rats ’n Cats 


ADAMS COUNTY-—We are all 
too familiar with the situation rela- 
tive to the increase in muskrat num- 
bers and the damages which have oc- 
curred to Farm Ponds and even to 
field crops and lawns by these 
animals. Now it appears that they 
have changed their habits in gaining 
their feed. Mr. James Reichert had 
put some scraps out in the yard for 
the cats and while watching out of 
the kitchen window, was surprised to 
see a muskrat come up in the yard 
and join the cats at their evening 
meal of table scraps. The “rat” did 
not seem to be afraid of the cats, but 
joined right in and helped himself 
to the food.—District Game Protector 
Paul Glenny, Gettysburg. 


Commuter Special 


YORK COUNTY-—The first day of 
the 1958 antlered deer season, a 
gentleman from Hanover recruited 
the services of the Hanover Taxi Cab 
Company to transport him to his 
designated hunting territory, a State 
Game Propagation Area. He _ in- 
structed the cab driver to return at 
9:00 a. m. to pick him up. Shortly 
after the 7:00 a. m. opening hour, he 
bagged a fine buck deer adjacent to 
the Propagation Area. The hunter 
had to wait approximately one hour 
and forty-five minutes for his cab to 
return to pick him and his deer up. 
—District Game Protector G. D. Kirk- 
patrick, York. 


Winged Missiles 

FAYETTE COUNTY—During 
February, 1959, two of my immediate 
neighbors got their first hand look 
at some wildlife oddities. One ex- 
perienced a Cooper’s Hawk that 
crashed through his front bay win- 
dow, flying through two rooms in 
his house knocking everything down 
that got into his way, including 
knick-knacks to milk bottles. The lady 
of the house didn’t know what to do 
but open the door for the hawk to 
leave. The hawk obliged. Another, 
who maintained a feeding station in 
front yard for songbirds saw a 
Cooper’s Hawk, believed to be the 
same one that crashed through a 
window two days earlier, saw one of 
the songbirds snatched from the 
feeder for an afternoon snack.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector A. J. Ziros, Con- 
nellsville. 


Working On The Railroad 


ERIE COUNTY-It is curious to 
note how animals adapt themselves 
to strange conditions. A pair of 
beavers made their home in a den 
they hollowed out in a grade of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad near Erie. 
They spent most of the winter in this 
den, which is not directly under the 
tracks but only about 5 feet from 
the rails on the main line. The 
noisy traffic of freight and passenger 
trains in no way discouraged them.— 
District Game Protector Elmer Simp- 
son, Union City. 
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All In A Night’s Sleep 

LUZERNE COUNTY—While hav- 
ing a good night’s sleep after a few 
long days of work, at 3 a. m. I was 
awakened by the phone ringing. Half 
asleep, I heard a friend’s voice com- 
ing from a phone booth in a neigh- 
boring county asking whether I could 
answer a question for him. He told 
me that he was stopped on a road 
check and fined $25.00 for transport- 
ing a deer not properly tagged, also 
making some other statements about 
the officers that picked him up. I ex- 
plained the law to the hunter which 
made it clear to him why he had to 
pay a fine and he said that now he 
could sleep good.—District Game Pro- 
tector Edward Gdosky, Harveys Lake. 


All’s Not Gold 


MONTGOMERY COUNT Y— 
While attending a recent meeting of 
the Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen As- 
sociation in Collegeville, one of the 
officers of the club related two un- 
usual incidents that happened to him 
and his brother during the past 
muskrat trapping season. One morn- 
ing his brother was checking his traps 
along the Perkiomen Creek near Col- 
legeville when he came upon a musk- 
rat in one of his traps. The muskrat 
was still alive and as he got into the 
watér to kill it and take it out of 
the trap, it drew back its lips and 
snarled at him showing his teeth as 
it got ready to fight the new intruder. 
What set the trapper back on his 
heels was the fact that the muskrat 
looked like he just came from the 
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dentist and had some fancy bridge 
work done on its front tooth. He 
killed the muskrat, examined it and 
found that at one time the animal 
picked up an empty .22 cal. copper 
bullet casing and it slipped over the 
one tooth and would not come off. 
This animal‘must have looked pretty 
sharp sporting his new gold bridge 
work around the river. The other 
incident that took place was the find- 
ing of an opossum hanging dead 
from a small tree in the woods. Upon 
investigating it, they found that the 
opossum climbed the tree and as they 
sometimes wrap their tail around a 
limb to hang onto, this particular 
opossum’s tail got caught, wedged 
tightly where two branches formed 
and as it struggled to get loose, it 
became tighter and the animal finally 
starved to death.—District Game Pro- 
tector, W. E. Shaver, Mainland. 


Risky Red 

BLAIR COUNTY-—Recently while 
traveling along Federal Highway 22 
between Water Street and Hollidays- 
burg I noticed a Red Squirrel setting 
up in the middle of the road. I strad- 
dled him in order not to hit him, 
and as I passed I looked in the rear 
view mirror and saw that he was still 
setting in the middle of the road and 
hadn’t even stopped eating the nut 
which he was holding in his front 
paws. Guess that he was either awful 
hungry or just plain contemptable.— 
District Game Protector Russell 
Meyer, Altoona. 
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Peek-a-boo 

BUCKS COUNTY—Deputy Harry 
Woodington tells us one that some 
of the skeptics might find difficult to 
believe. But knowing and _ loving 
Harry as we do, there is no doubt 
that the following story is no farther 
from the truth than any other item 
appearing in this section. 

It seems that Norman Waldman, a 
neighbor of Mr. Woodington, had 
observed a grey fox remove the cover 
and feed from his garbage pail on 
several occasions. This is a _ very 
brazen and unfoxlike occupation, 
especially since the pail is only a few 
inches from the kitchen door. 

A few nights ago, Mr. Waldman 
left the kitchen door open so that he 
might observe the animal more 
closely. Well, sir, this worked real 
well. The fox came right up and 
peered into the kitchen to watch Mr. 
Waldman. Not caring for being out- 
done at his own game, Mr. Waldman 
kayoed the grey with a hand ball- 
peen hammer.—District Game Pro- 
tector W. J. Lockett, Doylestown. 


No Bull 


CHESTER COUNTY—One of the 
rabbit trappers in this area, Deputy 
William Welsch, Parkesburg, _ re- 
ported an unusual request from a 
landowner where he was trapping 
rabbits. The owner requested that 
one of the rabbit traps be moved to 
a new location for reason a toy bull 
terrier pup was getting into the trap 
and eating the apple which was 
placed in the trap for bait for rab- 
bits. He thought that perhaps the 
pup might possibly get into the trap 
sometime when no one was about 
and suffer injury or from exposure. 
While I have had reports of catching 
possums, rats, skunks, and various 
other small animals and birds, this 
is the first time I have heard of dog 
being caught in the trap.—District 
Game Protector P. J. Filkosky, 
Parkesburg. 


Hold ’Em Cowboy 


WAYNE COUNTY-—Mr. Langdon 
who lives in Manchester Township 
called one day and asked how to get 
rid of a rip-snorting deer. It seems 
that he and another fellow had seen 
this deer go through the ice on the 
Delaware River. It finally limped to 
shore but collapsed. When the two 
men reached the buck, it appeared 
to have died. They put a rope around 
his neck and dragged him to the 
shed, then tried to call me. Not mak- 
ing a connection, they waited outside 
and heard a commotion coming from 
the shed. Sure enough the buck had 
returned to life, making a wreck of 
Mr. Langdon’s shed. He called again 
and explained the situation and I 
told him to open the door and let 
the deer out. Mr. Langdon thought 
for a moment then asked how to go 
about getting twenty feet of rope 
from around the buck’s head.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Fredrick G. 
Weigelt, Honesdale. 


While The Dog’s Away. . . 


BUTLER COUNTY-—During the 
months of January and February, I 
had much trouble in my district of 
dogs running and killing deer. One 
day during the latter part of Febru- 
ary I was called to investigate a dead 
deer in the Slippery Rock Creek. 
When I arrived at the scene I noticed 
the creek was frozen with the excep- 
tion of about eight feet in the center. 
Closer observation showed where 
dogs had run the deer into the creek. 
Several dogs got on both sides of the 
banks and held the struggling deer 
in the creek until finally the deer 
gave up from exhaustion and then 
drowned. Another example of owners 
saying, “My dogs won’t run deer and 
other game.” They don’t know what 
“Rover” is doing when he is away 
from home all night.—District Game 
Protector Woodrow E. Portzline, Slip- 
pery Rock. 
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Easter Bunny? 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY-—Deputy 
E. A. Smith of Wilkinsburg trapped 
a very unusual rabbit the morning 
of February 5, 1959. When checking 
his rabbit traps this morning he 
pulled out a rabbit which he thought 
was someone’s tame pet. A closer look 
convinced him that it was a wild cot- 
tontail. Instead of the gray and tan 
fur of the normal cottontail, this one 
had a soft baby pink coat. Instead 
of dark brown eyes it had pink eyes. 
It turned out to be a pink Albino 
rabbit. The rabbit was turned over 
to the Carnegie Museum in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Acting Game Protector 
J. W. Way, Pittsburgh. 


Pandora’s Box 


LEHIGH COUNTY—One of the 
men in the rabbit and pheasant trap- 
ping program came to me with one 
of his pheasant traps in which 
crouched a small and frightened dog 
—a Beagle hound. He said that in 
looking over his traps that morning, 
he found this trap with the dog and 
a dead pheasant hen inside and on 
the outside, watching all with much 
interest, sat a large cat. Probably 
waiting for the dog to find a way out 
so it could feast on the remains. It 
took a little time to find a way out, 
but I finally managed to get the dog 
out of the trap and to locate its 
owner—W. A. Moyer, District Game 
Protector, Allentown. 


Avid Archers 


VENANGO COUNTY-The in- 
terest that has been building up in 
archery was demonstrated this month 
at a local school. I was contacted 
about presenting a film on archery 
at the Victory Joint School in the 
lower part of the county. They also 
wanted someone to shoot the bow, 
talk on bows, arrows, targets and 
ranges. As we have never had any 
instruction on this recently expanded 
sport, I did not feel qualified to com- 
plete this part. Therefore I obtained 
two men from the Rainbow Archery 
Club. They took time off from their 
work and used their own equipment. 
They had an outdoor club at the 
school and about 160 attended. It 
went over so good they asked us to 
come back and present it for the 
Junior High group. We did this the 
following week and had about 175 
present. Many questions were asked 
and answered and I believe it created 
more interest in the sport.—District 
Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, 
Franklin. 


Gone Gull 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY — 
On about February 11 or 12, of this 
year, a Sea Gull wandered inland to 
Wind Gap which is probably 60 or 
70 miles from the nearest shore and 
made a crash landing in the street in 
that town killing itself instantly. Dur- 
ing a heavy fog and drizzle the gull 
probably mistook the lighted streets 
for water and made an abrupt land- 
ing in front of the police cruiser car. 
Chief Reinhart picked the gull up 
and brought it to me since it had a 
Fish and Wildlife band on it. As yet 
the place it was trapped and tagged 
has not been determined.—District 
Game Protector H. W. Wiggins, 


Nazareth. 

















Wt HEAR a lot about the top 
Father and Son shooting teams, 
the Brother and Brother teams, etc., 
but no one ever makes mention of 
the Mother and Daughter teams. 
Perhaps that’s because there has 
never been such a team. Well if 
that’s true, let it now be said that 
such a condition is over: We have a 
pretty fair Mother and Daughter 
trapshooting team in Philadelphia. 
May we introduce Mrs. Fred D. 
Ogilby and her daughter, Margaret, 
of Rydal, Pa. Incidentally, they like 
to be called Hilda and Peggy. 

Mrs. Ogilby started shooting back 
in 1951 because Fred was an ardent 
sportsman and loved trapshooting. 
As most trapshooting is done over 
the week-end, Hilda discovered early 
that it might be a splendid idea to 
take the game up and go along to 
these tournaments. Hilda since early 
childhood had been a concert pianist 
which is a far cry from shooting a 
shotgun at clay targets; however, she 
showed a quick adeptness for the 


Modern Annie Oakleys 


By George Cottrell 





game and before long was breaking a 
very commendable score. In fact she 
won her club, Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club, championship that 
same year, breaking the first 50 x 50 
perfect score she ever shot. She also 
won the Tri-State League Ladies’ 
Championship that first year. 

Incidentally, Fred won that shoot 
with a perfect. 100 x 100, so you can 
see, this could easily be about the 
shooting Ogilbys. 

This would be a splendid time to 
explain that Fred, while a top flight 
shooter and winner of many cham- 
pionships still is prouder of his 
wife’s and daughter’s accomplish- 
ments than he is of his own. The 
executives of the Philco Corporation, 
where he is Vice-President, enjoy 
many game dinners because of his 
love for shooting. 

But back to the Mother and 
Daughter combination: It was in 
1953 that the daughter became inter- 
ested and at the age of 12, Peggy 
started shooting the big 12 gauge 











































































JUNIOR CHAMPIONS wish each other 
good luck before their shoot-off at the 1958 
Eastern ATA Zone Tournament, Hamilton, 
Ontario. Harvey Boyle, of Elkton, Md., fi- 
nally won over Peggy Ogilby in the shoot-off, 
25 to 24. 


shotgun. The gun was almost bigger 
than Peggy, but she also showed an 
early promise. She broke her first 50 
x 50 at the Huntingdon Valley Coun- 
try Club that year. In the meantime 
the mother, Hilda, won her class 
championship at the Sunny South 
Mid-Winter Shoot at Miami as well 
as the Ladies Championship at Qua- 
ker City Gun Club in Philadelphia. 
Then in 1954 came Hilda’s first ma- 
jor championship when she won the 
Ladies’ event at the famous New 
York Athletic Club. She was tied 
with the former All-American, Mar- 
tha Andrews of Spartansburg, South 
Carolina, as well as Mrs. Bess Mc- 
Kinley of Ohio, but won in the 
shoot-off. Hilda also won the Phila- 
delphia Open Championship that 
same year. 

In the meantime, Margaret was 
shooting, but as yet could not keep 
up with the fast pace being set by 
her mother. Another reason also was 
her love for horses. Believing that she 
should be active in other sports as 
well as shooting, her parents encour- 
aged Margaret to enter into training 
for riding, golf and swimming. She 
has won many trophies in all of these 
sports, but riding was her first love 


during these early years. Not only 
was she a championship rider, but 
she also became a first class trainer. 
Her father bought “Stardust”, a green 
jumper, and Margaret trained him 
into a champion, taking more than 
300 ribbons with this horse. 

Still with all these other interests 
“Peggy” was still shooting and at the 
First Invitational Greenbrier Open 
Championship, White Sulphur 
Springs, Margaret won the Junior 
Championship while Hilda was win- 
ning the Ladies’ event. 

In 1956 these two began to create 
attention as the top Mother-Daughter 
duo when they tied for the Women’s 
Championship event at the Eastern 
A.T.A. Zone Championships. The 
mother won in a thrilling shoot-off 
with her daughter, but not until af- 
ter they had gone another 50 targets. 
Another interesting event took place 
that year. “Peggy” had just reached 
the age that she could drive a car 
and she asked her father for an auto. 
Fred told her, more to postpone the 
event than anything else, that he 





MOTHER-DAUGHTER TEAM of Hilda 
and Peggy Ogilby has been shooting since 
1953. Both have been consistent winners in 
trapshooting competition. 
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than 300 ribbons with him. 


would give her a car when she broke 
her first 100 x 100 targets, or in other 
words, her first perfect 100 targets 
broken without a miss. “Peggy’s” first 
chance to shoot a hundred targets 
was in the largest trapshooting event 
in the world, the Grand American at 
Vandalia, where more than 2,000 
shooters participate. Most experi- 
enced shooters freeze up at this event 
and shoot very poorly, but Fred did 
not take into account the fighting 
instinct of his sports loving daughter. 
With that car as a prize and the chal- 
lenge that it offered, she travelled 
down that long firing line, making a 
puff of smoke out of every target un- 
til at last that 100th “bird” disap- 
peared into black dust and she had 
won her automobile. 
This is typical of the determina- 
tion of both mother and daughter. 





CHAMPIONSHIP RIDING FORM is displayed by Peggy Ogilby up on “Stardust.” Horse- 
back riding was her first love. She trained this jumper herself and went on to take more 








In 1958 at the Pennsylvania State 
Championships neither of them knew 
what any one else had turned in as a 
score; they both were trying to beat 
each other. The race was over 200 
targets and in the morning round of 
100, Hilda had finished one target 
ahead of “Peggy”. In the afternoon 
each was so determined to win that 
they each scored 99 x 100. That gave 
the State Championship to Hilda 
and the runner-up trophy as well as 
the Junior Championship to “Peggy”. 

Just a few months ago in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Peggy broke a 99 x 100 
to tie for the Junior Eastern A.T.A. 
Zone Championship. That pretty well 
brings us up-to-date on the “Shooting 
Ogilbys”, and if this duo is not the 
greatest Mother and Daughter team, 
they will fill in until some one else 
comes along. 
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OR some thirty years after the 

Civil War northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania was the scene of tremendous 
lumbering operations. As a result the 
virgin forests disappeared, and thou- 
sands of acres of waste left by the 
loggers were consumed by raging 
fires. With the forests gone many of 
the people of the Pocono country 
had to find other sources of income. 
By the turn of the century farmers, 
as well as mountain people in isolated 
homes, found that hunters and fisher- 
men were happy to find accommoda- 
tions nearby to good trout streams 
and to woodlands. 

During the first quarter of the 
twentieth century some of the farmers 
that had welcomed fishermen and 
hunters began to operate summer 
boarding houses for guests seeking 
relaxation in the bracing climate of 
the uplands in Monroe and Pike 
counties. Over the years some of these 
boarding houses developed into inns 
which catered to a larger and more 
diversified clientele. 

As more and more people came to 





the Poconos the Commonwealth 
started a program setting aside cer- 
tain lands for recreational purposes, 
a program which is still being ex- 
panded. 

One of the largest recreational 
areas is centered about Promised 
Land in Pike County, about eight 
miles south of Lake Wallenpaupack. 
Here in the Delaware State Forest is 
Promised Land State Park under the 
supervision of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. Ad- 
joining the park is a State Game 
Refuge administered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. The third 
of these public lands is the Bruce 
Lake Monument, one of two wilder- 
ness areas in the Poconos. These 
monuments have been set aside as 
wildernesses so that the people of 
Pennsylvania may enjoy the out-of- 
doors undisturbed by the inroads of 
civilization. 

Bruce Lake had its origin in glacial 
times; its forty-eight acres occupy a 
shallow cup-like basin which drains 
to the southwest into a branch of 
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Shohola Creek, a tributary of the 
upper Delaware. During dry seasons 
no water flows from the lake. The 
west shore is a floating bog with 
cranberries and pitcher plants, black 
spruce and tamarack. The north, east, 
and southern edges of the lake are 
rocky and wooded to the shore line. 
The outlet drains through an exten- 
sive swampy area occupied by tall 
grasses, some balsam, and stumps of 
long fallen trees. Sunfish, perch, 
pickerel, fallfish, and catfish inhabit 
the waters of the lake, while migra- 
tory birds find a refuge in the swampy 
outlet. 

The Bruce Lake area has an ele- 
vation of 1700-1900 feet. Its flora is 
that native to upland plateau coun- 
try. Evergreens such as pitch pine, 
white pine, hemlock, tamarack, black 
spruce, balsam fir, and American yew 
are found surrounding the lake. The 
principal hardwoods are oaks—white, 
red, chestnut, and scarlet; birches— 
black, yellow, and grey; tulip poplar, 
ash, aspen, basswood, wild cherry, 
and _ sassafras. Mountain laurel, 
rhododendron, blueberries, purple 
and white azalea are common. Bear, 
prea Lace otter, weasel, fox, porcu- 
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pine, woodchuck, rabbit, and squirrel 
live in this extensive wilderness. 

Most of the Bruce Lake Monu- 
ment of 2300 acres was acquired in 
the early 1900’s. It is under the con- 
trol of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters. It is to exist 
in a natural state without benefit of 
man other than protection from fire. 
No wheeled vehicles are allowed, and 
access is by trail only. All camping 
and sport equipment must be carried 
about two and one-half miles from : 
Pennsylvania Route 390. Camping is 
limited to forty-eight hours. About 
thirty miles of trails were constructed 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
between 1933-1940. 

“A little more than a mile west of 
Bruce Lake is Egypt Meadows Lake, 
impounded by a dam constructed by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. This 
lake has a surface area of 60 acres; 
there are 100 acres of swamp which 
provide a haven for wildlife. The 
lake contains the same species of fish 
as Bruce Lake.” The entrance to 
Bruce Lake Monument is about one 
and one-half miles north of Promised 


Land State Park on Route 390. 
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BRUCE. LAKE WILDERNESS AREA 
COMPRISING 2300 ACRES WITH BRUCE - 
+ EGYRT MEADOW LAKES. DEDICATED 


CAMPING-BOATING PERMITTED FOR 48 
HOURS: YALL EQUIPMENT MUST 
"GERRED ON FOOT. 
THE AREA CLEAN 
» FORESTS - WATERS 
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Final Figures On 1958 Hunting Seasons Show Pennsylvania 
Hunters Had Good Year; Harvest Of Big Game Highest In a Decade 


Almost 112,000 legal deer were 
taken in three separate seasons last 
year, according to reports filed by 
successful hunters. A complete and 
final count of the harvest, just re- 
leased by the Game Commission, 
shows Keystone State deer hunters 
took 46,738 antlered bucks and 65,- 
187 antlerless deer during the 1958 
seasons. The buck kill was down 
slightly from the all-time record 
posted in 1957 when 49,254 legal 
antlered deer were harvested but the 
1958 antlerless kill during the three- 
day season in December was 9,325 
more than in 1957—65,187 as com- 
pared to 55,862. The combined totals 
of the three deer seasons last year 
represents the greatest harvest of 
whitetail deer since 1949 when 130,- 
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723 of these big game animals were 
taken. 

Keystone State hunters reported a 
take of 439 legal black bears last 
year, greatest number since 1947 
when 569 of these big game trophies 
were killed. 

Potter County again led the state 
in the number of antlered deer re- 
ported killed with 2,007 bucks in 
1958. Other counties registering an 
antlered deer harvest of 1,000 or 
more included Bedford, Bradford, 
Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, 
Forest, Huntingdon, Luzerne, Lycom- 
ing, McKean, Schuylkill, Somerset, 
Tioga, Warren and Wayne. The 
heaviest take of antlerless deer was 
in McKean County with 2,893. Other 
counties reporting 2,000 or more of 
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OPENING DAY SUCCESS in northwestern Pennsylvania brought smiles to the faces of these 
six deer hunters. All of these fine bucks were killed within sight of the outskirts of the city 


of Meadville, Crawford County. 














Photo courtesy of Jim Hayes 


TROPHY BUCKS from all over the state are being mounted by Ben Kraus, Jr., taxidermist 
of Bridgeville. Ben reports the 1958 season produced the largest number of big racks he’s 


ever been called upon to handle. 


these deer harvested were Centre, 
Elk, Forest, Lycoming, Potter, Schuyl- 
kill, Sullivan, and Warren. The 
antlerless deer harvest totalled 64,- 
198 during the three-day season De- 
cember 15-17 and resulted from the 
issuance of 350,700 Antlerless Deer 
Licenses. 

One of the most surprising results 
of the 1958 big game seasons was the 
fact that bowhunters scored exactly 
the same kill as they did in 1957. The 
harvest was 1,358 in both years, 
despite considerable differences in 
seasons and numbers of hunters. In 
1957 a total of 55,554 bowhunters 
were licensed to hunt in the early 
archery deer season from October 
5-12. In 1958 the number of bow- 
hunters increased to almost 73,000 
for the 18 day, any-deer season last 
October. Their reports of deer killed 
were checked and re-checked by Com- 
mission statisticians but the final 





count remained the same as in 1957. 

Small game success varied last year. 
The rainy, cold spring of 1958 hurt 
the crop of game birds, while cotton- 
tail rabbits were not generally re- 
ported as numerous during the hunt- 
ing seasons. Hunters had difficulty in 
locating wild turkeys because the 
birds were widely dispersed, natural 
foods being available in quantities 
over their best range. Rain, snow and 
high winds drove many hunters in- 
doors early on the opening day of 
the general small game season. This 
situation considerably limited the 
first day’s bag of ringneck pheasants, 
rabbits and wild turkeys. Usually a 
high percentage of the total season 
harvest of game birds and rabbits is 
registered on the opening days of the 
season. On the plus side, however, 
the 1958 bag of grouse, woodcock, 
doves and marsh birds was better 
than that of 1957. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
ai. LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 
id (Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 
id Deer— Deer— 
Ma Legal Antlered Legal Antlerless Bears 
ty. COUNTIES 1958 1957 1958 , 1957 1958 1957 
ib EN i caiusecenses 288 378 283 “. 302 
i 4 ON 94 103 105 55 
th 3 Armstrong ......... 546 472 523 319 
fi a -siteessnwes 86 119 115 54 Satoee ioe 
DEE. -scscescceses 1,020 969 1,188 654 cele 3 
DE cteicesssneess 6 576 626 1,076 659 ae bee 
TEE. ccikssadeuwessss 948 664 826 351 Saar 2 
ko 0lU eeee 1,181 1,282 1,843 1,690 9 2 
LL aa 230 274 295 343 sees ee 
Co ) ea a 508 464 787 387 mare 
00 Sas ko kwnwes 621 718 938 owes ee 
lh 845 572 979 616 31 34 
fo. ee 764 796 1,105 913 5 10 
J See 1,952 1,840 2,165 1,385 25 15 
Se ctGbcs een eass 99 121 133 118 nea cies 
Lae 754 799 746 618 4 8 
(hold! ————eeee 1,572 1,201 1,284 792 11 9 
‘|. =e 1,258 1,229 1,026 40s 32 29 
Lo —Ee 558 564 920 785 1 oe 
SP REE 'b5.9:065'0 6.06 426 471 700 616 see 
21 Cumberland ........ 403 396 431 387 
Fo a 523 546 751 533 isis 
BS BPORRWETO 2. cc cc sccce 10 g 11 16 ak er 
SEE SonssssGeascasees 1,483 1,658 2,738 2,808 39 21 
SE 6556s ee Sek enw 200 281 240 440 se Sea 
MP NEED sceessscnsens 471 409 382 248 Ree and 
Je eee 1,015 1,387 2,226 3,094 16 10 
_ ae 748 792 940 624 . 
ho. re 453 521 556 414 
J a 189 146 252 103 ee aimink 
31 Huntingdon ........ 1,773 1,438 1,534 973 1 1 
eee 845 706 1,126 693 sae Sabie 
33 Jefferson ........... 945 894 1,167 877 1 10 
34 Juniata ....... Seen 599 306 538 461 ashes eas 
35 Lackawanna ........ 311 481 388 508 8 5 
26 Tammonster ........... 102 101 139 102 Pearse 
SY EMWPOTICE .....200055 94 78 156 4u _— 
er 256 266 414 441 sash 
i) (a 125 137 214 116 seuss sisal 
eee 1,263 1,266 1,433 1,039 10 6 
ee 1,930 1,849 2,100 1,726 40 34 
42 McKean .......200. 1,123 1,749 2,893 3,135 21 7 
ee 2i0 180 303 132 Pre er 
Oe EEE 55 8 os050s0wes 655 570 648 455 4 2 
ND. wise ssdd anne s 968 1,190 1,327 1,262 28 13 
46 Montgomery ........ 105 132 177 196 ere 
of 0 eee 40 56 108 88 
48 Northampton ...... 164 193 216 180 nas 
49 Northumberland .... 266 269 412 418 rr 
le! ae 885 946 1,063 823 ae 
51 Philadelphia. ....... Sauls Ae ee serie Siac 
PDO? cccbukGonceas es 984 1,194 1,505 1,778 44 18 
SE. cc nacnkn chem 2,007 2,514 2,926 2,860 30 8 
54 Schuylkill .......... 1,463 1,387 2,298 1,798 cian Sau 
a 336 512 581 367 3 3 
ee ee 1,167 1,491 1,906 1,572 1 
ate 990 1,229 2,025 1,922 7 5 
58 Susquehanna ...... 626 748 1,393 1,303 wae wale 
_ J. ee 1,249 1,382 1,791 1,715 41 12 
PR os sb unawares 394 352 554 436 5 10 
eo eee 928 902 1,255 929 Pree 1 
J eer 1,216 1,428 2,347 2,861 9 10 
63 Washington ........ 135 128 112 75 pa 
ee rn 1,128 1,480 1,832 2,000 6 1 
65 Westmoreland ...... 926 1,130 1,484 979 eu 
hl ee 411 484 933 843 8 2 
Pe IE” “Gnekenesscesse's 252 249 260 263 aera 
os See 46 30 65 38 saan 2 
a ee 46,738* 49,254** 65,187* 55,862** 439 294 
*Includes 1358 deer killed during the Special Archery Season. 
** Includes 1358 deer killed during the Special Archery Season. 
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Official 1958 Game Kill 


Species 


Deer, Lewal ANUCMCs oocn cc ck sks cscs owes 
Deer, Dewal ANMSTEd 2.0.6. ccc cae cece 


ce call osrunprucune MOCCCOTOCOEL TERETE TELE EE 
Hingatian Parividges oo. 6 ccc edewcecees 
MAUMEE Na telicvah. eee id arerevevs sie ce) aeeaoa a pit i. 
SRI MONS W Ghd paisa aieh ea eee eee ataeiew ewe 
WARY IMIR, 56sec ee has eemawenheeess 
NNO i Ss cio ea eiwide wa euwewe Bi aiw% 
RGSNNOCK,  WMCARATIS oooo6 os eek oda. basins vee 
MO oe Giagis 3 alo ts “apel oi0s $!ayea fo coterie eS le 
MPMI aics 5a fe onsen ig Wad Rie gre WA wie alates 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots ........60.c0ccc008 
Grackies’ (BlaCKBITGS) 6.66.65 ccc cic cn stew etie 
WEI “WAIRTIOW ioe sie cei cies cewawaee eau 
REM iach. Sas -savbigvaia ie 8 ieee ieee 
OS SR ere Vat trait ar an Cremer tr atecn rae ee 


ERAT MERI 5 iis sa seereneen Aware bs 


Number Number 
Season of 1958* Season of 1957* 

svaealae eodiaie 65,187 55,862 
eee tel cists 46,738 49 254 
fideo. earner TLL S25°** 105,116** 
5 eceteinetgteaes 439 294 
gs eayanveteats 1,305,031x 1,455,862 
sieeve 1,277 1,614 

maeereniateve (Closed) (Closed) 
ssanerarneseilere 686,525 728,342 
ee 111,105 139,397 
Om are 13,008 16,156 
dis ocaauevetaiare 43,815 41,694 
ee 437,670 465,955 
sue narsiowelcietd 11,726 12,057 
Ree re 11,992 9,854 
epleruuatieases 7,204 5,609 
eter syveteeccns 58,627 64,625 
ee ee 282,546 311,497 
separate 44,791 39.699 
rie 3,127,681 3,397,771 


~ * Small Game, based on Field Officers, estimates; Big Game, based on individual reports 


filed by hunters. 


** Includes 1,358 Deer killed during the 1957 Special Archery Season. 
*** Includes 1,358 Deer killed during the 1958 Special Archery Season. 
x Includes 76,790 Rabbits killed from December 27, 1958 to January 3, 1959. 


# Unprotected—No data 


National Survey Shows Record Number of Licensed Sportsmen; 
Pennsylvania 3rd In Resident, 2nd In Non-Resident Hunters 


Nearly a million more fishing li- 
censes were sold in the United States 
during the federal fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958 than in the previous 
year .Hunting licenses showed a de- 
cline, however, of 154,000 according 
to a report just released by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

The combined total of 34,941,729 
licenses sold to sportsmen in 1958 ex- 
ceeded all previous records and rep- 
resents an increase of 746,546 over 
the 1957 record. The total was made 
up of 20,177,605 fishing licenses and 
14,764,124 hunting licenses. Total 
cost to hunters and anglers for all 
licenses, permits, tags and stamps (not 
including the Federal “duck stamp”) 
was $99,018,130, an increase of $8,- 
401,091 over the previous year. 

The hunting license total was di- 
vided on the basis of 14,330,450 resi- 
dents and 433,719 nonresidents. Wy- 
oming had the greatest number of 


nonresident hunters—42,882—followed 
by Pennsylvania with 40,527. Leaders 
in resident hunters were: Michigan— 
1,136,253; New York—953,068; and 
Pennsylvania—929,990. 

Comparative figures for 1957-58 
and 1956-57 are shown for the 10 
States having the highest total sales. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service tabu- 
lation is based on the fiscal year from 
July 1 to June 30; Pennsylvania li- 
cense totals are based on its license 
year, September | to August 31. 


HUNTING LICENSES 


1957-58 
EE 1,154,851 
INGW "WOH sess tirciae 974,713 
Pennsylvania ........... 970,517 
Co) ES Rey eee 739,037 
[oN rae MS 664,251 
OO 642,839 
WISGOUBI 65.6. aos 50sec coe 624,787 
ee Bee oe eer 512,860 
WHEEOSOUM) ooo. sete occeor 509,369 
ge ener 411,021 
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Forest Service Reports Less Deer 
Hunting On Allegheny Forest 


The Forest Service reports less deer 
hunting on the Allegheny National 
Forest than last year, according to 
John E. Franson. District Rangers 
and their assistants made a survey of 
233 miles of roads in the Forest area 
during the first two days of the 
antlered season and the first day of 
the antlerless season. 

Forest officers found that on the 
first day of the antlered season there 
were only 60% as many hunters in 
the woods as in the 1957 season and 
on the second day there were 30% 
less hunters than on the same day 
last year. The unusually cold weather 
and snow during the first two weeks 
in December apparently kept many 
hunters from hunting deer and caused 
more “road hunting” than usual. 


MAY-—1959 


There is still forest area on the Forest 
not being fully utilized by deer 
hunters, mainly because of the lack 
of roads or trails. 


The antlered kill observed in the 
survey is off 33% on the first day and 
17% on the‘second day as compared 
to 1957 success. The ratio of antler- 
less and antlered deer improved since 
1956 and 1957 seasons. This estimate 
is based on reports of hunters. 

Hunter success on the first day of 
antlerless season does not appear to 
be as successful as in the 1955 season. 
No data are available for comparison 
with the 1957 season. 


Examination of 250 antlerless deer 
killed showed 30% males and 13% 
fawns. Almost 60% were adult does. 
Twenty-three percent of the males 
killed had shed their antlers and the 
remainder were button bucks. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION AWARD for outstanding contribution to the cause of con- 
servation was bestowed by the Game Commission upon these members of the Susquehanna 
Council, Girl Scouts of America for their part in the Outdoor Education Project at the 
Pennsylvania Recreation and Sportsmen’s Show in Harrisburg last March. Left to right: 
Game Commission representative Earl Geesaman, Mrs. Molly Hench, Unit Leader; Senior 
Scouts Kathy Lapano, Carol Schneiker and Marianne Fabiankovitz. 


Department of Public Instruction Photo 
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Pennsylvania To Be Host To 18th Annual Convention 
American Association For Conservation Information 


Pennsylvania’s Pocono Mountains 
will be the setting for the 18th An- 
nual Convention of the American As- 
sociation For Conservation Informa- 
tion this month. The Association, 
comprised of 53 conservation agencies 
in 42 states, three Canadian pro- 
vinces, and Hawaii, is scheduled to 
meet at Mountain Lake House, Mar- 
shalls Creek, May 24-27. More than 
100 information-education specialists 
are expected to attend the three day 
meeting, along with Pennsylvania 
outdoor writers, conservationists from 
various state and federal agencies, 
and educators from colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The convention will be keynoted 
by Dr. Harold J. O’Brien, Professor 
of Speech, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Monday’s program features a 
panel discussion on information-edu- 
cation development led by Bryant 
R. Chaplin, Information-Education 
Chief of the Massachusetts Division 
of Fisheries and Game. Donald 
Lerch, Jr., nationally known consul- 
tant on agricultural and public affairs 
of Washington, D. C. will conduct a 
panel critique of radio and television 
programs. Richard Dew, General 
Manager, Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Harrisburg, 
heads a panel critique of news re- 
leases distributed by governmental 
conservation agencies. 

On Tuesday, Jim Dee, Director of 
Shooting Development, Sporting 
Arms & Ammunition Manufacturers 
Institute, New York, will lead a panel 
discussion of the Outdoor Education 
Program; Richard Weaver of the 
Conservation Department, University 
of Michigan will critique conserva- 
tion education manuals for teachers; 
Stan Mate, Director of Training 
Activities, National Rifle Association, 
Washington, D. C. will give a prog- 
ress report on Hunter and Firearms 
Safety; Dr. Ira Gabrielson, of the 
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Wildlife Management Institute, 
Washington, D. C. will critique state 
conservation publications; and George 
L. Fersh, Director of Conservation 
and Resources, Joint Council on 
Economic Education, New York will 
speak on economy in conservation. 
Wednesday’s program is devoted to 
the annual business meeting of the 
Association. 

Co-chairmen for the convention 
are Leo A. Luttringer, Conservation 
Education Officer for the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission and Robert 
Glover, Public Rélations’ Officer for 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 
C. Elwood Huffman, President of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission will 
officially welcome the delegates to 
Pennsylvania. The Association’s presi- 
dent is Jack Dyer of the Arkansas 
Fish and Game Commission. Other 
officers include Wilbur Stites, Wis- 
consin Conservation Department, Ist 
Vice-president and acting secretary- 
treasurer and C. D. Tolman, Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Commission, 
2nd Vice-president. The Association’s 
annual banquet will be held Tuesday 
evening. Convention program sessions 
are open to the public. 
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COMMISSION TRAINS BOUNTY INVESTIGATORS 


During recent months groups of 
Pennsylvania Game Protectors se- 
lected from the Game Commission’s 
six field divisions underwent a course 
of training by Commission specialists 
at the Harrisburg office. The instruc- 
tion was along the following lines: 
the month to month fur develop- 
ment of red and gray foxes; identi- 
fication of these animals, also great- 
horned owls, which have been held 
in captivity; fur characteristics of 
foxes taken in other states; and re- 
lated subjects, including field in- 
vestigation of suspected fraudulent 
bounty claims. The training was in- 
stituted to provide the officers with 
additional know how in detecting im- 
proper bounty claims and investigat- 
ing claims intentionally probated 
contrary to the provisions of the law. 

During most of the year the Game 
Commission pays bounty on the fol- 
lowing predators: $4 for each red or 
gray fox and $5 for each great-horned 
owl killed in Pennsylvania and pre- 
sented for payment as prescribed by 
law. (This year no bounty will be 
paid for the foxes and owls killed 
between the opening date of the 
small game season and the 31st of 
December, inclusive.) 

During the last fiscal year, which 
ended May 31, 1958, some 230 claims 
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were turned over to the field officers 
for investigation. Bounty was dis- 
allowed on 232 gray foxes, 273 red 
foxes and 14 great-horned owls. Fines 
collected totaled $1,475. This year 
the number of fraudulent claims may 
not exceed 150, which reflects the 
tightened procedure. 

The investigative training the 
Game Protectors received from the 
bounty claim specialists will better 
qualify them to detect an incorrect 
date of killing or some other infrac- 
tion of the bounty claim law, thereby 
preventing violations in some _ in- 
stances. Generally speaking, the added 
knowledge of furs will bring other 
worthwhile services to sportsmen, as 
well as help to uncover cases in which 
false claims are deliberately probated. 

Desiring to reduce the number of 
fraudulent bounty claims and the 
problems they bring about the Game 
Commission offers the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. Probate only foxes and _ great- 
horned owls you killed in Penn- 
sylvania. 


2. Do not attempt to collect bounty 
for a fox or owl after it has been 
held in captivity. 

3. Keep an accurate record of the 
date you killed each of the pred- 
ators, and make sure the dates on 
the bounty affidavit are correct. 


4. Do not present the pelts of un- 
born foxes in claim for bounty. 


5. Do not give another person a fox 
or owl you killed so that he may 
collect bounty. 


During the last fiscal year the Com- 
mission paid bounty on 18,125 red 
foxes; 11,006 gray foxes and 1,115 
great-horned owls for a total expendi- 
ture of $122,009. Of course, money 
saved through the detection and dis- 
allowance of fraudulent bounty 
claims leaves that much more in the 
Game Fund for the overall wildlife 
management program in Pennsy!l- 
vania. 
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Photo courtesy Paul Blair 


FEDERATION OFFICIALS AND GUEST posed for this picture during the annual spring 
meeting in Harrisburg March 20-21. Left to right: Seth L. Myers, state delegate to the 
National Wildlife Federation; Merrill C. Merrits, regional director of the National Federa- 
tion; James Sheffer, alternate state delegate; and the Hon. Ross L. Leffler, Assistant Secretary, 
U. S. Department of Interior. Mr. Leffler was one of the principal speakers before the con- 


vention on Saturday morning, March 21. 


Pennsylvania Enjoyed Good Year 
For Forest Fire Prevention In '58 


Secretary of Forests and Waters 
Maurice K. Goddard announced to- 
day that 1958 was the third best 
year on record for the prevention of 
fire in the state’s forests. 


“Last year 15,650 acres of forest, 
brush, and grassland were burned by 
blazes classed as forest fires,” God- 
dard said. “This record was bettered 
in only two previous years—1948 and 
1956.” 

The Forests and Waters Secretary 
noted that the area burned compares 
very favorably with the 1953-1957 
average of 26,806 acres burned per 
year. 

Goddard pointed out that for the 
second year since fire records were 
first compiled, there were no forest 
fires of over 500 acres in the Com- 
monwealth. 

“We have two things to thank 





for our good fortune,” Goddard re- 
marked. “First is the growing effec- 
tiveness of our fire fighting force of 
between 3600 and 4000 volunteer fire 
wardens. The second very important 
factor has been favorable weather.” 

Brush and debris burning led all 
other causes as the source of forest 
fires in 1958. Goddard listed the fire 
sources in order of the number of 
fires caused by each: 


Source No. of Fires Area Burned 
Debris burners .. 202 3169 
Ratiroads: ...... 150 4638 
Semokers .:...... 119 1084 
ae 100 657 
Cee ...4... 90 698 
Incendiaries .... 74 3257 
Unknown ...... 55 500 
Miscellaneous ... 41 746 
Transients ...... 32 391 
Fishermen ...... 23 342 
i eer 12 140 
Lightning ...... 6 27 
Lumbering ..... ] 2 
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Game Commission's Conservation School 
Graduates Ninth Student Officer Class 


WENTY-ONE student officers 

who successfully completed a 9- 
month course in wildlife manage- 
ment at the Game Commission’s Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation, located 
near Brockway, Jefferson County, 
were graduated on March 21. The 
new Pennsylvania Game Protectors, 
who will serve a probationary term 
of one year before final acceptance 
as regular members of the Commis- 
sion’s field force, received their 
diplomas and commissions in im- 
pressive ceremonies staged at the 
Brockway Area Joint High School. 
Commission members, staff officers, 
families and friends witnessed the 
graduation exercises. 

Presiding officer was the Hon. C. 
Elwood Huffman, President of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. The 
invocation was delivered by the Rev. 
John C. Cronin, St. Tobias R.C. 
Church, Brockway. The Conservation 
School staff and the graduating off- 
cers were introduced by School Super- 
intendent Donald E. Miller. Principal 
addresses were delivered by the Hon. 
Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters and James D. Moyle, a 
student officer representing the grad- 


uating class. The official welcome, re- 
marks to the graduate officers and 
presentation of diplomas and com- 
missions was made by M. J. Golden, 
Executive Director of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Game Commission. The oath 
of office was administered by John 
Sullivan, Deputy Attorney General. 
Benediction was asked by the Rev. 
Harvey M. Smith, pastor of the 
Brockway Presbyterian Church. The 
Brockway Area High School Band 
furnished music for the occasion. 
The graduating class began its in- 
tensive course of instruction on July 
1, 1958. Approximately two-thirds of 
the 9-month course was spent on 
classroom study at the school. There 
Commission instructors and numer- 
ous visiting officials from conserva- 
tion agencies, law enforcement or- 
ganizations and universities combined 
to teach subjects covering the wide 
field of wildlife management. The 
course included biology, land man- 
agement, law, legal procedure, police 
sciences, game management and 
propagation, public relations and 
public speaking. The student officers 
spent the remainder of the training 
period in the field at seasonal periods, 
acquiring practical experience and 





































knowledge under the tutelage of 
veteran Game Protectors. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion conducted its first in-service 
training program for field personnel 
in 1932. This training proved so ef- 
fective that by 1936 the Commission 
established a fixed policy under which 
all future field officers have been se- 
lected by competitive examination 
followed by an intensive course of 
training. A school, later named the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation, 
was established by the Commission 
for this purpose and is operated from 
its present location whenever the 
need for new field officers arises. 
Since the School was first placed in 
operation on July 2, 1936, a total of 
182 student officers, all residents of 
Pennsylvania, have been graduated. 

The resident staff for the course 
just completed included Donald E. 
Miller, Superintendent, and Calvin 
A. Hooper, Assistant Superintendent. 
Roger J. Wolz served during the past 
few months as Resident Instructor 
and Mrs. Shirley L. Martini, of 


RESIDENT STAFF for the course of instruction given the 9th Student Officer Class was 
comprised of, left to right: Superintendent Donald E. Miller; Resident Instructor Roger J. 
Wolz; and Assistant Superintendent Calvin A, Hooper. 
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SCHOOL GRADUATES, diplomas in hand, 
leave the stage following graduation cere- 
monies at the Brockway Area Joint High 
School on March 21. The Brockway Area 


High School Band furnished music for the 
occasion. 


Brockway, served as Typing In- 
structor and Secretary. 

The names, homes addresses, and 
present assignments of the graduating 
class follow: 

Altmiller, John L., Hazleton— 

Lackawanna County. 

Badger, John A., Portersville— In- 

diana County. 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman 
NEW GAME PROTECTORS assigned to the Commission’s Northwest Field Division are 
briefed by Supervisor Temple A. Reynolds. Left to right: John R. Miller, of Somerset County, 
assigned to Titusville, Crawford County; Jerry Stager, of Wellsboro, assigned to Erie, Erie 
County; Supervisor Reynolds; Leo Badger, of Ellwood City, to Knox, Clarion County; and 
David C. Kirkland, of St. Marys, to Clarion, Clarion County. 

















Badger, Leo J., Ellwood 
Clarion County. 

Clark, Edward T., Folsom—Frank- 
lin County. 

Divers, Edward F., West Mifflin— 
Luzerne County. 

Feaster, Richard C., Mt. Union— 
Delaware County. 

Graver, Alfred L., 
County. 

Griffie, William A., Gettysburg— 
York County. 

Hancock, John B., 
Clearfield County. 

Kirkland, David C., St. 
Clarion County. 

Matikiewicz, Joseph J., Thompson 
—Centre County. 

Miller, John R., Gray—Crawford 

County. 


City— 


Bath—Bucks 


Pittsburgh— 


Marys— 


Moyle, James D., Lewistown—Perry 
County. 
Ruths, Richard W., Kulpmont— 
Dauphin County. 
Shaffer, Robert P., 
Juniata County. 
Sherlinski, Edward F., Plymouth— 
Montgomery County. 

Stager, Jerry J., Wellsboro—Erie 
County. 

Szilvasi, George T., Ellwood City— 
Allegheny County. 

Waldman, Guy W., Williamsport— 
McKean County. 

Warfield, Mervin L., Pottsville— 
Carbon County. 

Wecker, Fred J., Falls Creek—Brad- 
ford County. 


Bedford— 
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Forests & Wildlife 


By Ted S. Pettit 


ODAY, a large part of the Com- 

monwealth is covered with forest 
land—some 15 million acres to be 
exact. Because of the soil, moisture 
and climate conditions, most of the 
open land in the state would go back 
into forest, in time, were it not for 
man’s interference with nature. Thus 
forest animals—deer, grouse, turkeys, 
bear, and squirrels are among our 
most important wildlife species and a 
large part of the wildlife manage- 
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ment work in the state is designed 
to improve conditions for these 
animals. 

There are many different things 
that outdoorsmen can do on their 
own lands and on other lands such as 
Scout camps to help improve con- 
ditions required by these animals. 
Let’s consider a few of them. 

Find Out What’s There 

Any conservation project must 

almost necessarily start with an in- 
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ventory or a survey of conditions as 
they exist at the moment. The first 
step then is to spend a few hours a 
day for several days in the woods 
trying to find out what animals are 
there how and what already exists in 
the way of food, cover and water. 

This is an excellent group project 
for a Scout troop, 4-H club, junior 
sportsman’s club or other group. 

Select an area that is known to 
have some wildlife. It may be a farm 
woodlot; a section of a riverbank 
and bottom land; a forested area; a 
small marsh, pond, or lake. The proj- 
ect may be accomplished in a day, 
or it may be more thorough and 
require a number of visits during 
different times of the day or seasons 
of the year. 


To become familiar with the area, 
the group leaders should first visit it, 
and then, with the knowledge of the 
group’s size and the individual cap- 
abilities of its members, prepare field 
projects which each boy or team will 
carry out. For example, on a farm 
the group could be split up into a 
number of small teams. Each team 
would record the number and kinds 
of birds and mammals seen, together 
with the type of habitat in which 
they were observed, such as cornfield, 
weedy fence corner, brush-covered 
rock pile, apple orchard, shelter belt, 
or farm pond. A team’s notes should 
include the activities of the animal, 
such as the selection of certain plants 
as food, the feeding of young, dig- 
ging of burrows or building of nests, 
and any unusual actions that may 
have been seen. Additional informa- 
tion should be collected, such as 
notes on tracks, wildlife kills, broken 
eggshells, or other signs. 

At an appointed time, the group 
assembles at a given place on the 
area and the leader will ask for a 
report from each team. The entire 
group will then return to each loca- 
tion and will attempt to see as many 
as possible of the items previously 
observed by the individual team, 


after which the leader will attempt 
to explain or elaborate upon points 
of interest. 


A permanent record of the field 
trip will have value in measuring 
changes inthe wildlife habitat or 
the effect ‘of seasons on certain 
animals. Have someone draw a free- 
hand map locating each point of 
interest. Another person or group 
can write descriptions of each obser- 
vation. The inclusion of pictures 
taken during the day will add great 
interest and value to the record. Any 
materials collected during the day 
might be used to develop a small 
exhibit. 

The leader may often receive con- 
siderable assistance in laying out a 
field project of this type and in the 
identification of birds and mammals 
or other natural history items by con- 
tacting a local office of the Game 
Commission, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, or biology instructors in 
local schools or colleges. Members of 
wildlife organizations such as the 
National Audubon Society, The 
Izaak Walton League, and other 
local groups interested in wildlife 
should also be considered as a source 
of information. 


The map showing where different 
kinds of wildlife are found locally 
can be used by school nature clubs 


or classes or other groups on nature 
hikes. 


Improving Woodlands for Wildlife 

In considering things that can be 
done to improve woodlands for wild- 
life, let’s start with an established 
wooded area. But first, let’s think for 
a minute about what animals require 
to live successfully in a forest. 


Like you or me, they need food of 
the right kind and enough of it. They 
need places to raise their young; and 
places to find shelter from their 
enemies. For most animals, that 
means a brushy undergrowth of the 
right kind of shrubs, growing close 
to the ground. For some animals such 
as squirrels or raccoons, it means den 
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trees as well. How do we go about 
getting these things? 

One thing to do, if the woodland 
is an old one with large trees that 
shade out undergrowth—or a dense 
stand of second growth trees that also 
shades out undergrowth, is cut trees 
to provide woodland openings. Blocks 
of trees can be cut to let the sun 
reach the ground. 

Two things will happen. The 
stumps may grow some new shoots 
or sprouts that will grow densely and 
provide browse and cover. Other 
shrubs that need light will grow for 
a few years until the trees again shade 
them out. But in the meantime, these 
shrubs such as blackberry, raspberry, 
elderberry and others will provide 
food and cover. 

Along the edge of the woods, a 
twenty or thirty foot wide strip of 
trees can be cut. A heavy growth of 
brush will then come up because the 
sun can get at the ground. This 
brush will provide food and cover, 
and will also act as a windbreak. It 
will slow up the drying winds and 
push them up over the forest, thus 
helping to keep the woodland soil 
moist so that young trees can grow. 
The young trees in turn provide 
browse and buds for game animals 
to eat. 

Sooner or later, of course, trees 


will again grow along this border, 
and to keep it as a brushy border 
you will have to cut it over every 
few years. * 


The chief purpose of these two 
kinds of cutting is to provide dif- 
ferent stages of plant growth in and 
along the edges of the woodlot or 
forest and to break up large stands 
of trees. These different stages of 
growth and a larger variety of shrubs 
that will grow in such openings help 
provide the three things that animals 
need to live and increase in numbers. 


The trees or saplings that are cut 
to make these openings should not 
be wasted. If large enough, they may 
be used for saw logs. If not, they 
may be useful as fence posts or fuel. 
The branches and saplings may be 
used to build brushpiles along the 
edges or in nearby fence rows or 
hedgerows. 

To make a brushpile, criss-cross 
cuttings such as saplings or branches 
to form a pile at least six feet high 
and fifteen to twenty feet across. Put 
large branches on top to weigh it 
down so wind will not blow it over. 
But place the brushpile just at the 
woodland edge, so that animals can 
get to it and away from it without 
exposing themselves to enemies. 

The brushpile will serve several 
purposes. Immediately animals can 
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hide in it. But birds will perch on 
it, and build nests in it. Their 
droppings will contain seeds of food 
shrubs, and before long in and 


around the brushpile, you will find 
these shrubs starting to grow. Later 
on, there will be a dense. thicket of 
shrubs that provide food. 
Meantime, a woodchuck may dig 
a burrow under the pile, and the 
burrow in time may supply a home 


for a family of rabbits. A string of 
brushpiles along the edge of wood- 
lot, and around a woodland opening 
is as easy and very practical project, 
and in a relatively short length of 
time, it will help improve conditions 
for wildlife in the area. 


In many places nest boxes are a 
good project and provide homes for 
wildlife that might not otherwise be 
available. The illustrations on these 
pages show typical designs for 
squirrel and raccoon nest boxes, 
wood duck boxes and songbird nest- 
ing houses. 


Many woodlands are almost use- 
less for wildlife because of cattle 
grazing in them. Livestock grazing 
in a forested area keep young trees 
and shrubs from growing, trees and 
shrubs which supply ground cover 
and food. Just as important, cattle 
grazing in the woods will pack down 
the soil so that rain water cannot 
soak in and fill the needs of the 
older trees already growing there. A 
grazed woodlot is not a good pasture 


or a good woodlot. If it is grazed 
for too many years, there will be no 
young trees to replace the old ones 
when they die, and in the meantime 
the cattle themselves do not find as 
good grazing as they do in an open 
pasture. Eew kinds of wildlife can 
find the right kind of living condi- 
tions in a grazed woodlot. 

The best plan is to fence the wood- 
lot to keep cattle out. At first, a wire 
fence will probably be necessary, and 
the woodlot by itself will take many 
years to recover. Inside the fence, 
between the fence and the forest, it 
may be necessary to plant trees or 
shrubs to act as a windbreak, and to 
provide the ground cover that ani- 
mals need. Spruces or pines planted 
along the edge, and back into the 
woods will serve this purpose. They 
will grow quickly, and they grow well 
in partial shade. As they grow they 
will help keep wind out of the woods 
and help the soil retain its moisture. 

Providing den trees in a forest is 
another reasonably easy and worth- 
while project. Many times, it involves 
nothing more than leaving a dead 
or dying tree where it is, instead of 
cutting it for fuel. Den trees are 
usually easy to find. They are large 
trees with hollow places in them— 
sections of trunks that have rotted 
out. Sometime branches have died 
and have fallen off, leaving a rotted 
out hole in which squirrels, raccoons 
or wood ducks may build a den or 
nest. 

In many woodlots, there are what 
foresters call “wolf trees.” These may 
be huge birch or maples whose 
branches spread out and shade out 
more desirable trees. Many of these 
wolf trees would make fine den trees, 
but they are still sound and healthy. 
But they may be killed by girdling. 
Use an axe, and cut through the bark 
to the wood in a circle about three 
feet up from the ground. This will 
kill the tree and in a few years it will 
be a den tree. In the meantime, it 
will cease shading out the trees 
around it, and they will be able to 
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grow straight and healthy, getting 
the light they need and the nutrients 
from the soil that the wolf tree pre- 
viously used up. 

In many of our second and third 
growth woodlots and forests, trees are 
not large enough in diameter to pro- 
vide nesting sites for birds, or mam- 
mals such as squirrels or raccoons. 
The trees may provide the necessary 
food and cover but places to nest are 
lacking. 

In areas such as these, you may 
provide nesting sites by building and 
putting out nesting boxes. Large 
boxes may attract squirrels or rac- 
coons, and smaller boxes, built cor- 
rectly, will give song birds a place to 
raise their young. 


Along the edges of ponds, lakes or 
marshes, wood duck nesting boxes 
have proved successful in attracting 
the most beautiful of all our ducks. 
The Wildlife Management and Na- 
ture Merit Badge pamphlets show 
how to build and set out these nest- 
ing boxes. 

Here is another project that may 
be carried out in a woodland, or 
along the edge, to improve conditions 
for wildlife. 

Sometimes the trees in a forest are 
too high for animals to reach the 
new shoots or buds for food. Trees 
such as aspen or poplar provide 
browse for deer and the buds are 
eaten by grouse. It’s easy to saw or 
chop halfway through trees of this 
sort, about four feet up from the 
ground, and push them over. Sap 
will still flow thru half of the tree 
and keep the new growth green; and 
the buds will become new leaves. 
Animals can now reach the food and 
at the same time the tree will pro- 
vide some ground cover. If several 
trees are cut in this way in a small 
block, light will enter the opening 
and enable shrubs to grow at the 
same time. 

Planting Trees for Wildlife 

So far, we have been talking about 

things to do in a woodlot or forest 





that already exists. But there is an- 
other phase of “forests and wildlife,” 
that is equally important—planting 
trees or creating wooded areas where 
none grow now. 


There are several kinds of places 
on many campsites, farms or open 
land suitable for trees. In fact many 
of these areas probably should have 
been left in trees in the first place 
instead of being cleared for planting 
or pasture. 

Steep hillsides, rocky slopes or 
rocky fields, the edges of ponds or 
streams, eroded gullies, abandoned 
pastures or abandoned farmland—all 
may be planted in trees, and planted 
so that they are beneficial for wild- 
life as well as productive of future 
wood products. 


Two of the best areas on which 
I have hunted grouse were farmed 
up to about twenty years ago. They 
were then planted in spruce and pine 
—and now produce a good supply of 
game birds along with the new tree 
growth each year. The secret, though, 
was planting the young trees in strips, 
instead of large solid blocks. 

In one area, spruces were planted 
in an old apple orchard. The young 
trees were planted in the open area 
between the rows of trees. The re- 
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sult now is something like this: five 
rows of spruces (planted 8 feet apart 
in a row); a row of apple trees 
planted about forty feet apart; five 
rows of spruces; another row of apple 
trees, etc., cover about fifty acres. 

In the open area in which the 
apple trees grow are all sorts of 
shrubs and small hardwoods that pro- 
vide food for grouse. Of course, the 
apple trees themselves provide good 
food. The dense growth of spruces 
provide ample cover in the coldest 
weather. Together, they make an ex- 
cellent grouse and rabbit habitat. Of 
course, you almost have to shoot from 
the hip to hit a bird or a bunny be- 
fore it gets out of the open strip into 
the dense spruce—but that just adds 
to the thrill. 

The second area is much the same, 
except that the confers are pines, 
and the food strips were planted in 
between. In that area pines were 
planted in strips of ten rows each, 
with trees ten feet apart in a row. 
Between the ten-row strips of pines 
are fifty-foot wide strips of mixed 
food shrubs for wildlife—dogwood, 
high-bush cranberry, elderberry, sev- 
eral annuals such as corn, and other 
foods. Much the same conditions 
exist. The birds and rabbits feed in 
the food strips and find cover in the 
dense pines. 

This methad of planting provides 
the hint for helping wildlife. Plant 
pines or spruces in strips—and leave 
open areas in between. These open 
strips will have to be “managed” or 
trees will soon grow up and compete 
with the pines or spruces. By cutting 
down trees as they grow in the open 
areas, you can keep the open strips 
in a brush stage that will provide 
food and cover. Some brush piles in 
the open strips would help too. 

Other areas that are suitable for 
planting in trees are eroded gullies 
and rocky slopes. The trees will help 
prevent erosion and will gradually 
heal the gully or eroding slopes. But 
at the same time, these trees provide 
shelter and homes for wildlife. 


Mast Trees 


Mast is a word that you may as- 
sociate only with sail boats. But it 
also means the many kind of nuts 
that grow on trees. Several kind of 
animals make good use of mast, 
among them being raccoons, deer, 
bears, pheasants, turkeys, quail, 
grouse, ducks and squirrels. So trees 
such as oaks, beech, hickory, walnut 
or butternut are all important to 
wildlife. 


You've probably seen these trees 
growing in the open—along fences, 
roads or field edges. You’ve probably 
noticed their spreading tops—and the 
fact that they produce much larger 
crops of nuts than trees in the forest 
that have smaller crowns. You can 
use this observation in wildlife con- 
servation work. If there are mast 
trees growing in the open, leave them 
there—and if necessary, cut out any 
competing trees that slow up their 
growth. Even in the woods, you might 
cut around a few mast trees to give 
them more room to spread out and 
produce larger crops of game food. 

It’s also a good idea to plant the 
nuts of these trees to help them get 
a start, if necessary. 

When you plant walnuts, hickory 
nuts or acorns you must do it care- 
fully. First, the nuts cannot be 
planted more than an inch or two 
deep. But squirrels may dig them out 
for food. So to prevent this, use old 
tin cans, with one end cut out. In 
the other end cut an X with each leg 
being an inch and a half long. Bend 
up the points a little and push the 
can open end down over the nut. 
Be sure to push the can all the way 
into the ground so that the X cut is 
flush with ground level. 


When the nut sprouts, the seedling 
will grow up through the X cut open- 
ing. By the time the tree is large 
enough, the can will have rusted 
away. But for the first growing season 
the can will protect the nut from 
squirrels. 


Such plantings of trees like wal- 
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nuts, can be made along fences, wood 
edges and roadways. They should be 
planted so as to form a lane or run- 
way to cover. In that way animals 
coming out to feed will not as easily 
fall prey to their enemies. 


Water for Wildlife 


In many areas providing water for 
wildlife is an easy and practical proj- 
ect. Many times it consists of nothing 
more than finding some small springs 
in the forest and then digging them 
out to form a small pond that fills 
with water from the spring. It is 
often advisable to shore up the edges 
with rocks or logs so that animals 
coming to drink do not cause the 
hole to cave in. 


In other places it is sometimes easy 
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to find a small stream and to put 
small rock or log dams in it to back 
up a small pond of water. 

Any or all of these things help im- 
prove wooded areas—or potentially 
wooded areas for wildlife. They are 
all fun with a future since they are 
fun to work on now, and in a year 
or more they will make an area more 
productive. 
















State Forests Yield $400,000 In 
Timber 


Secretary af Forests and Waters 
Maurice K. Goddard today reported 
that the Commonwealth sold ap- 
proximately $400,000 worth of timber 
from State Forest lands during 1958. 
The trees were cut under a scientific 
plan designed to encourage better 
forest growth, watershed manage- 
ment, more food and cover for wild- 
life, and a sustained yield of more 
and higher quality timber. 

Secretary Goddard said that 20,925 
million board feet of saw timber were 
sold during the past year, a drop of 
a little more than 5,500 board feet 
from 1957. The Forests and Waters 
Secretary explained the decrease by 


a reduction in demand for timber 
used in making railroad ties. God- 
dard added, however, that the volume 


‘of cordwood sold for pulp increased 


from 17,133 cords in 1957 to 23,592 
cords in 1958. 

Income derived from the sale of 
the timber goes into the state’s Gen- 
eral Fund. Most of the wood is sold 
on a contract basis to the highest 
bidder. Permits are usually issued for 
small cuttings amounting to less than 
$300. Special Forest Ranger permits 
may also be issued by District 
Foresters for cutting dead or dam- 
aged timber in amounts not exceed- 
ing $25.00. 








Photo by Maslowsk: 
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Pennsylvania's Elusive Woodchuck 


By Jim Varner 


OODCHUCK hunting has de- 

veloped into a major sport in 
the Keystone State. Thousands of 
dollars are spent annually on super- 
accurate, long range, high velocity 
rifles equipped with all types of op- 
tical sights. To cover the story thor- 
oughly in one article would be next 
to impossible. But in response to 
many requests for information on 
this type of hunting, I’ll endeavor to 
at least help the beginner. In a fu- 
ture article we will call the wood- 
chuckers together again and discuss 
ballistic possibilities of new or near 
new calibers, considering accuracy, 
trajectory, wind bucking, as well as 
safety. This will be done in the field 








and from the bench rest using the 
best of components in hand-loading 
as well as new factory ammunition at 
ranges of 200 to 500 yards according 
to caliber. 

Pennsylvania’s woodchuck is our 
third largest rodent-type animal. The 
beaver is first and the porcupine sec- 
ond. The average length of an adult 
‘chuck is 22 to 28 inches, including 
a five or six inch tail. Woodchucks 
weigh from eight to 12 pounds. They 
belong to the “seven sleepers” and 
hibernate early. You seldom see a 
chuck after the first heavy frost. Dur- 
ing late February or early March 
they usually emerge and promptly 
start feeding on any vegetation that 
may be available at this time of year. 
Mating takes place about the middle 
of March and two to six young are 
born four weeks later. The young 
are naked and blind and measure 
some four inches in length, weighing 
approximately one ounce. They can 
crawl at three weeks and leave the 
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den a week or ten days later. The 
young are playful little fellows and 
are comical to observe through good 
binoculars. 

Woodchucks have tremendous ap- 
petites and seem to be eating or seek- 
ing food a good share of the time. 
This makes them extremely unpopu- 
lar with the farmer and gardner 
since they raid everything from pea 
and bean vines to field corn. Out in 
the big fields they consume great 
quantities of clover, alfalfa, timothy 
and other grasses. 

Some people consider chucks a 
great delicacy when properly pre- 
pared. One thing sure, they are clean 
and strictly vegetarians. The big ro- 
dent lives in extensive burros ex- 
tending as much as 30 or more feet 
underground and having two or 
more outlets. While he seems to pre- 
fer rolling hillsides and rock outcrop- 
pings, he works a lot in fields and 
bottomlands along creeks and rivers, 
especially during the summer months. 
You will find them in the wooded 
areas and along old stone walls and 
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WOODCHUCK HUNTING 1927 STYLE took gun columnist Jim Varner, left, and com- 
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fences. Old Marmota can swim and 
climb trees. He has near binocular 
vision and can detect vibrations of 
the earth at great distances which 
makes him very difficult to stalk. He 
possesses great courage and can in- 
flict a dangerous wound when cor- 
nered. The numerous burrows he 
makes serve as escape havens for rab- 
bits as well as homes for numerous 
other earth dwelling animals. Farm- 
ers and stock raisers consider these 
holes extremely dangerous to _live- 
stock. The woodchuck’s geographical 
range covers most of our states. With 
this run-down on some of the char- 
acteristics of Pennsylvani2’s elusive 
woodchuck, let’s turn now to a dis- 
cussion on how to get the most out 
of bagging our quarry. 

First, know the laws pertaining to 
woodchuck hunting. They are listed 
as a game animal which makes it il- 
legal to hunt for them on Sunday. 
At the present time bag limits per 
day and season are unlimited and 
they can be hunted from 7:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m., EST until July Ist. From 
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panion afield near Tunkhannock, Wyoming County. They used 30/06 rifles. The one on the 
left is a Star Gauged military Springfield restocked to a sporter with a Winchester five-power 
target telescopic sight. Rifle on the right is a Model 30 Enfield type Remington sporter with 
one of the original Belding and Mull 3X hunting scopes. 
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MODERN VARMINT RIFLES will do most anything you wish on long range target or 
varmint shooting. Top to bottom: Winchester Model 54 heavy barrel “Bull Gun” in 30/06 
caliber with Lyman Super Targetspot Scope; Model 70 Winchester in 220 Swift caliber with 
monte-carlo stock and 9X United scope on Weaver pivot mount; Winchester single shot 
high-wall action in 219 Zipper Improver Caliber with heavy Buehmiller barrel and Fecker 
10X target scope; Model 721 Remington ADL grade with United 3X to 7X variable scope. 


July 1 to September 30 the legal 
shooting hours are 6:00 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m., EST. Shooting from cars on the 
highways and careless shooting around 


farm houses, livestock, or farmers 
working in fields is prohibited. Al- 
ways obtain permission from the 
landowner before hunting and ob- 
serve the rules of good sportsman- 
ship and safe handling of firearms. 
It is unlawful to use automatic, semi- 
automatic or auto-loading rifles for 
hunting woodchucks or other small 
game. Strictly avoid digging in fields, 
tearing down stone walls, tramping 
down grain and mutilating fences. 
This type of vandalism brands the 
would-be nimrod as an undesirable 
and ruins farmer-sportsmen relation- 
ships. 

Contrary to popular opinion the 
ultra high-speed, long range rifles 
can be used more safely in farming 
areas than the 22 rim-fires and the 
old slow calibers like 25/20, 32/20, 
38/55 and 44/40’s. The modern high- 
speed bullet travels so fast it disinte- 


grates on shale, stones or even soft 
earth and’ will not ricochet, while 
the slower lead and jacketed bullets 
go whining across the landscape un- 
less they hit a bank, ledge or tree 
solidly. About the only objection the 
average agriculturist has against 
hunting chucks with the vermin rifle 
is its loud report. He associates noise 
with danger. Here’s where the sports- 
man can demonstrate to him how a 
bullet travelling over 2500 feet per 
second really blows up on a half gal- 
lon can of water or at an angle when 
it is fired into any kind of earth. Few 
people understand this feature. The 
slow bullet will ricochet most every 
time. 

The clothing you wear should 
blend with the background but for 
safety, wear a cap of bright color. 
Shoes should have soft soles for mini- 
mum disturbance when walking, and 
your pace should be very slow and 
deliberate with emphasis on careful 
scanning of the area around and 
especially ahead of you. A good pair 
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of binoculars is a must in my estima- 
tion. They definitely add to the 
pleasure of all outdoor sport whether 
it’s bird study, chucks or big game 
stalking. They save you hundreds of 
extra steps. Binoculars should be not 
under 6X30 and not over 10X50 as 
any magnification above ten diame- 
ters is difficult for the average hunter 
to handle efficiently without a tripod. 
The 7X35 and 8X40’s are an excel- 
lent compromise. Both are made in 
featherweight models with wide an- 
gle lens which have a field of view 
of over 500 feet at 1,000 yards range. 
Their light gathering power is tre- 
mendous and brilliance so great one 
can see quite well with them on an 
average moonlight nite. A good 10X50 
binocular is powerful enough to see 
a 22 cal. bullet hole in the target 
under average light conditions at 100 

yards range. With such precision in- 
} struments one has no excuse for mis- 
taking anyone, or another animal for 
the one he is hunting. They certainly 
prevent accidents if used half way 
intelligently. 

Woodchuck hunting is not an old 
sport when compared to other small 
game and big game hunting. Many 
were killed by the pioneers by dig- 
ging them out for food or to get rid 
of them around their crops. Perhaps 
now and then one standing up in the 
field or on the settlers stone fence 
received a ball from an old Kentucky, 
but powder was hoarded for more 
serious work with dead-falls and traps 
taking its place in their extermina- 
tion. After the Civil War and up 
until the smokeless cartridge came 
into its own, we don’t find much evi- 
dence of it being considered a sport. 
Marmota was held in rather low es- 
teem down thru the ages. Other and 
better game was in such abundance 
there was no need to hunt him. I 
well remember around 1908 thru 
1912 when a magazine article now 
and then mentioned shooting them at 
150 to 250 yards with the target Bal- 
lards, Remingtons, Stevens Ideal and 


Winchester single shots in anything 
from the long 25/25 Stevens, 32/40 
Remington thru the 38/55 Winches- 
ters and when they started using the 
1903 Springfield they really had the 
tops. Newton came along with his 
256 and other high velocity calibers 
around 1914. He was actually about 
20 years ahead of the pack but the 
cards were stacked against him and 
he was unable to get into full stride. 
O. E. Neidner and Dr. Mann de- 
veloped some good cartridges, one 
being the 25 cal. Krag. This was the 
30/40 Krag case necked down to 
cal. I owned one of these made up 


RIFLE CLUB PRESIDENT Joseph Coviello 
of Scranton displays two of. his favorite 
“super-dupers.” On left is 220 Swift on 
Mauser 98 action with Johnson special bar- 
rel, Weaver KV scope. On right is 257 
Weatherby Magnum with Bausch & Lomb 
Balvar 214-8 variable scope, birds-eye maple 
stock. 
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on a Winchester single shot action 
with a No. 3, 30-inch nickel steel bar- 
rel. Few today could beat this prod- 
uct of the old Maestro. As you can 
see the high velocity flat trajectory 
rifle put woodchuck shooting high 
on the list as a sport. The object of 
the hunt is to hit them as far out as 
possible. A good chuck hunter sel- 
dom takes one closer than 200 yards 
range. Head shots are possible at that 
range with 300 to 500 yard shots not 
unusual on large chucks in full view 
providing not too much wind. The 
25/35 Winchester 22 Hi-Power Sav- 
age, 250/300 Savage and 30/06 Spring- 
field were our best early woodchuck 
cartridges. They all came out be- 
tween 1905 and 1915. The 250/300 is 
still going and is a splendid cartridge 
for crows, hawks, chucks and deer or 
black bear. It was our first commer- 
cially loaded 3,000 foot per second 
ammo in small caliber. The 30/06 is 
probably the most popular and well 
known cartridge in the world today. 
While unnecessarily powerful for 
woodchucks its wind bucking capa- 
bilities, great accuracy and flat tra- 
jectory qualifies it as a satisfactory 
woodchuck rifle with the 110, 125 
and 150 grain bullets. The .110 grain 
bullet can be driven 3450 feet per 
second, the 125 to 3250 and the 150 
to 3080. The 180 grain pointed boat- 
tail Sierra Match-king is designed for 
1000 yard match shooting and is one 
of the best. This bullet is made in a 
soft point version and when driven 
near 2900 feet per second it qualifies 
as an excellent chuck load to over 
400 yards range. About the only ob- 
jection to this splendid 55 year old 
cartridge is its 15 to 18 pound free 
recoil and loud report which is dis- 
turbing to some. For the hand load- 
er who uses one rifle and one cart- 
ridge for everything from vermin to 
moose this one is a good one. 
Today we have an unlimited va- 
riety of calibers ranging from the lit- 
tle 22 Hornet, 222 Remington, both 
regular and magnum ,version, thru 
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CLOSE-UP VIEW of the two varmint rifles 
owned by Joseph Coviello. Both have double 
set triggers and leave nothing to be desired 
as chuck outfits. 


the 6-MM’s., or 243, 244 caliber to 
the Weatherby 300 magnum that 
may be used on chucks. In fact, many 
sportsmen who are able financially to 
hunt in far away places like the 
Western plains, Canada and Alaska, 
prefer to test the firearm and its cart- 
ridge, and scope on the elusive ‘little- 
bear’ of our mountain sides. They 
know any rifle that takes Mr. Mar- 
mot out to 200 and 300 yards will 
certainly qualify on a big-horn ram 
or antelope providing it is of suitable 
power. I personally have found any 
cartridge combination that blows a 
woodchuck apart out 200 yards will 
certainly do a satisfactory job on 
deer regardless of what some will 
think. 
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If we would ask 25 different wood- 
chuck hunters what rifle, cartridge, 
scope and qualifications they would 
consider best, we would probably get 
25 different answers. With _ this 
thought in mind I have mentioned 
only a few in a general way. A fire- 
arm is only as good as the fellow 
thinks it is who uses it. A few even 
prefer the 22 long rifle high speed 
hollow point for chucks. Such hunt- 
ers are usually good stalkers and try 
for head shots at not more than 75 
to 100 yards. Marmota is tough and 
possesses great tenacity of life. Hf he 
is hit in a non-fatal area he crawls 
in and dies a long drawn out linger- 
ing death. No sensible hunter enjoys 





this type of hap-hazard hunting. The 
22 rim-fire is not a good woodchuck 
cartridge, however. 

Unless you have a farmer friend 
who wishes all woodchucks extermi- 
nated on his farm don’t start killing 
a lot of big old chucks in May. You 
will end up destroying not only a lot 
of mother chucks but their young as 
well who are usually quite unable to 
care for themselves. Lay your hunt- 
ing plans in May, encourage the 
friendship of your land owners and 
enjoy a keen sport throughout the 
balance of the summer and early au- 
tumn. With the increase in hunting 
of this marmot you will find him 
testing your ability to the limit. 





GUN CARE 


Grease in the chamber of a firearm, especially a center fire rifle, is an 
invitation to trouble. This builds up excessive pressure and can readily cause 
burst cases and in extreme instances serious damage to the firearm. Too much 
oil can result in similar accidents. Rifle or gun barrels should be wiped out 
to rid them of oil or grease before use. And—don’t stand a firearm on its butt 
with barrel heavily oiled and leave it that way as oil runs into the action. 
Too much oil in the action slows down the springs, collects dirt, freezes in 
cold weather, weakens the stock, and, perhaps worst of all, squirts in your eye! 


OUT-OF-SEASON DEER MORTALITY STILL HIGH 
The reported loss of deer in Pennsylvania from various causes remained 
high in 1958. The total number of which the Commission has record was 
14,841. This was but 372 less than in 1957. The number of deer reported 
killed for crop damage was 80 fewer than in 1957, and the highway kill was 


869 under the 1957 figure. 


But miscellaneous deer deaths—such as those caused by dogs, by running 
into fences, jumping from cliffs and other accidents—increased by 577 during 
1958. This was due in part to heavy snows, early last year, which permitted 
dogs to make greater inroads into the deer in some localities. Comparison 


figures for the last two years follow: 


Cem EROUNR oo occ oc cesses 
ind cewek Ganieies 
Miscellaneous .............. 


1957 1958 
ae 9981 9901 
nee 9962 8393 
a. 3670 4947 
cecceee 15,218 14,841 
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By Tom Forbes 


APER work is the bane of all 

archers. Classification records, 
registration and compiling scores at 
tournaments, preparation of tourna- 
ment schedules—each of these chores 
places a heavy burden on club secre- 
taries and tournament committees. 
This is the work that occupies the 
time of club officials during the win- 
ter months when the field course is 
covered with snow and only a few 
hardy individuals shoot their favorite 
field course. The annual clean-up 
has been completed. Work parties 
have labored over several week ends 
to renovate the field course and re- 
pair the damages created by the win- 
ter storms. Butts have been rebuilt, 
trails cleared and fresh target faces 
placed on the butts for the first open 
shoot of the season. 
Competition is an _ essential in- 








gredient of any sport. Individual ex- 
cellence is an incentive that drives 
us to strive for improvement of our 
ability to hit a chosen target. As 
novice archers we are reluctant to 
shoot in company with or under the 
eyes of experienced bowmen and we 
attempt to master the problem of 
shooting a bow alone, promising our- 
selves that we will seek out the com- 
pany of other archers when we feel 
that we will no longer draw atten- 
tion to ourselves by our feeble efforts. 
Fortunately such an approach to the 
game of archery is unwarranted and 
detrimental. Every newcomer to the 
sport needs instruction in the tech- 
nique of shooting the bow if he is 
to acquire any proficiency in its use. 
Every experienced archer is indebted 
to his fellow archers who have spent 
time with him to see that he learns 
proper methods of shooting from the 
start. Good shooting form is easy to 
learn and poor shooting form diff- 
cult to correct. Every archery club is 
interested in obtaining new members 
and a definite part of every club pro- 
gram is instruction for beginners. 
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Frequently classes for beginners are 
held indoors during the winter sea- 
son. Every club however, is interested 
in teaching the fundamentals to be- 
ginners and you will find a warm wel- 
come awaiting you at your nearest 
archery club. 

In the selection and purchase of 
your initial equipment you should 
delay until you can have the advice 
of an experienced archer. Much of 
your early success will depend on the 
proper selection of the equipment 
and the beginner can not be expected 
to be able to make the proper selec- 
tion. You can rest assured that you 
will save money too. 

The Central governing organiza- 
tion of Pennsylvania Archers is the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion. The 1959 Tournament Calen- 
dar lists 151 member clubs. They are 
scattered all over the state and there 
should be at least one and sometimes 
several clubs located within easy driv- 
ing distance of your home. 

In order to provide competition 
on an equitable basis, all archers are 
classified in accordance with their 
ability and in tournaments they com- 
pete with those in their class. Con- 
trary to what the beginner may be- 
lieve the majority of archers compete 
in the lowest class. There are rela- 
tively few experts. There are five 
classes: Archer, Bowmen, Expert B, 
Expert A, and Expert AA. State wide, 
one-third of the members in the 
archery clubs shoot in the lowest 
class. Only 45 out of a total of 3294 
have qualified as Expert AA, which 
is the highest rating. 

If you shoot a bow and do not be- 
long to an archery club you are miss- 
ing a lot of good fellowship among 
people who enjoy archery and the 
fellowship that accompanies the 
sport. The location and address of 
the Secretary of your nearest archery 
club can be obtained by an inquiry 
directed to The Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association, Inc. Clayton B. 





Shenk, Executive Secretary, Ronks, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. You 
may become a member of this as- 
sociation by application and payment 
of yearly dues of $1.00. A member- 
ship in this association entitles you 
to shoot in Regional and Champion- 
ship Tournaments. The monthly 
NEWS LETTER of the association 
will keep you advised of the archery 
program and subjects of interest to 
archers. Club shoots are restricted to 
members of the club and are gen- 
erally held weekly throughout the 
shooting season. Each club also holds 
a number of open shoots in which 
non-members may participate. 

To get the feel of tournament 
shooting most novices begin at the 
club level and take part in a club 
shoot. The procedure is simple. You 
will find a registration desk in opera- 
tion on the day of the shoot. At the 
desk give your full name and address 
and state that you are a novice who 
is unclassified. Pay your registration 
or entry fee for the shoot and request 
a temporary classification card. The 
charge for this card is 15 cents if you 
are a member of the PSAA; other- 
wise the charge is 30 cents. You will 
be assigned to a target with three 
other archers and since you are a 
newcomer to tournaments care will 
be taken in the assignment to insure 
that you will feel at home in the 
company of your shooting com- 
panions. When the registration has 
been completed, an official will call 
out the names of the archers assigned 
to each target. When your name is 
called take note of the archer to 
whom the score cards are given and 
identify yourself to him. He will col- 
lect the group and proceed to the as- 
signed target. The shoot begins when 
a signal is sounded which can be 
heard over the entire course. The 
target captain will assign the order 
of shooting at the first target, there- 
after on the succeeding targets high 
score shoots first, next highest second, 
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etc. Generally you will find yourself 
shooting last and it gives you a good 
opportunity to observe the procedure 
the archers follow at each target. 
Courtesy and safety are emphasized 
and practiced. Advice if solicited will 
be freely given and you can learn by 
a willingness to accept instruction to 
improve your scores. 

At the conclusion of the tourna- 
ment scores are totaled and the tar- 
get captain turns in the cards at the 
registration desk. Scores are verified 
and posted. Winners are announced 
in the different classes and awards 
presented. Finally your name will be 
called as classification cards are re- 
turned to the owners and you will 
be presented with a temporary classi- 
fication card based on the score you 
shot in the tournament. In due course 
you will receive through the mail an 
official classification card from the 
central classification office of the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion. Be particular about your name 
and mailing address; check your tem- 
porary card to see that they are cor- 
rect. 


With the tournament season in full 
swing it would be possible to attend 
an open tournament every week end 
from now until the fall hunting sea- 
son opens without visiting the same 
club twice. To avoid scheduling 
tournaments on the same date so that 
they compete for participants, a num- 
ber of clubs in an area will form a 
league and will draw up a schedule 
of tournaments for the member 
clubs. The Pennsylvania State Arch- 
ery Association schedules Champion- 
ship shoots in each of the six regions 
into which the state is divided and 
conducts State Championship Shoots 
in both Target and Field Archery in 
the early fall. Competition in these 
championship tournaments is limited 
to members of the association. The 
current Pennsylvania Field Cham- 
pion is Robert Kaufhold, Jr. of Neffs- 
ville. The Ladies Field Champion- 


ship is held by Nellie Baer of Read- 
ing. The Ladies State Target Cham- 
pion is Carole Meinhart of Pitts- 
burgh, former World’s Champion, 
and the leading target archer is 
Charles Hein of Pittsburgh. These 
target champions are both members 
of the Pittsburgh Archery Club. 
There are two national organizations 
which hold national championship 
tournaments. The older is The Na- 
tional Archery Association of the 
United States, whose 75th Diamond 
Jubilee Tournament will be held on 
the grounds of Franklin and Marshall 
College at Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
from August 17 to August 21 in- 
clusive. Events will consist of Flight, 
Target, Clout, and Team competi- 
tion. At last years National Target 
Tournament held at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota a flight arrow traveled 705 yards 
and two feet. Using a foot bow an 
arrow reached the 790 yard mark. 
The 14th Annual National Field 
Archery Association Championship 
Tournament is scheduled for July 27, 
28, 29 and 30th at Bend, Oregon. 
Pennsylvania Field Archers will at- 
tend and some of them will fly on a 
plane chartered by BOWHUNTING 
magazine. Last year this shoot was 
held at Grayling, Michigan and the 
defending champion was Jay Peake 
from Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 


Don’t be a loner. There is a place 
in organized archery for you where 
you can enjoy the companionship of 
fellow archers who shoot at your 
level. The Champions are few in 
number and the club’s success de- 
pends on the rank and file who are 
by no means experts. 

An archery club is a family affair. 
All ages shoot, both men and women. 
Many clubs offer play areas for the 
toddlers, picnic tables for eat outs 
and other recreational features. Visit 
the clubs in your area and choose one 
that meets your own specifications. 
You will be a welcome guest. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


A aD GR MMO NIIN 5.5 25:5 575 5a Ga Seale raise: ia levers ielalgtelerantieieeversione Executive Director 
IM ee TO 26.255: Scheer oie ees varelel at asainta lass Gavehar sien ei eteeeie aie Staveleve Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROBERT S$. TAC oo. ois 055 0 vieiere eles in os 4 sisieie o dicen ved Chief 
Division of Research 
MERTEN Bs eB VRC oars oae 0: 4' ase as07s/ 01 claiele ray o.Avgis\6ioiclele (seis ais! sve ele-alals susie! eiezeiese Chief 
Division of Land Management 
Me oaa:5)519)6 5 Sis we aio) Ws we se aera Diclnee oldlaias HLaeiede Cea Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
cA COTY Age: "ool [4 CER ere SOs Ge INO OOCICIC COCO OCOC DC ECU Ermer Chief 
Division of Minerals 
ROE I oss sere cy raralig ahd ele 'ete ataieiale orcie's o:aeial ails, aisle seo aaee Rie Chief 
Division of Propagation 
Tair, CERN UU ID 5 5 caso: oi5 er lee) r0iln eiel et os csolaia:alerstaere:sielelelsverexeWie-a gress Chief 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Phi adelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
seein, DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, ‘Susquehanna, Wayne, ‘Wyomi ng. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
—. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
arta DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
hone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
—: Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT ©. GATING 2... ccs csccwscenees Waterfowl Management Agent 
ES rR VINEE 653 5:5-014 6.0 0 6 Sisleieie Wielsseisisiinie sissies ec Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. con. Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 
UTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 

Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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